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PREFACE. 



The City of Edinburgh contains so many objects 
of interest, taste, and beauty, that it may well en- 
gage the curiosity and occupy the attention of a 
Stranger for many days. To enable him, however, 
to economise that most invaluable of all things to a 
traveller — time, the present " New Guide" to all 
that is really curious or important in the Metropo- 
lis, has been carefully prepared, and, it is hoped, 
will be found no indifferent substitute for the over 
minute details of the prosy Cicerone, or the not 
unfrequently inaccurate descriptions of the loqua- 
cious Valet de Place, With this little Manual in 
his hand, the traveller will, in fact, be made inde- 
pendent of either: he will be saved the trouble of 
asking a thousand questions, will be reminded of 
the objects most worthy of his notice in the differ- 
ent quarters of the City, and will be told how the 
various curiosities of the Scottish Capital may be 
best seen in subordination to one another, and at 
the smallest expense of time and trouble* 
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VI PREFACE. 

Although the Author, in preparing this little 
book, has sought, in every instance where it was 
practicable, to ground his representations on per- 
sonal observation and personal inquiry — and for 
that purpose, made it his peculiar business to 
visit, within these few months, the greater portion 
of the Antiquities, Buildings, and Institutions, to 
which he has therein referred, — he at the same 
time considered it his imperative duty to compare 
and correct his own observations, with the re- 
searches of those of his more elaborate predecessors. 
In availing himself, however, of any of their state- 
ments, he has invariably satisfied himself that these 
were borne out by the circumstances of time or 
place; while it has been his endeavour duly to ac- 
knowledge the source from which he has derived 
such information. For the historical facts and an- 
tiquities connected with the City, the author is 
mainly indebted to the labours of. Moysie, Birrel, 
Arnot, Kincaid, Grose, Sir Walter Scott, and though 
last not least, of Robert Chambers, who among the 
modern Monkbarnses, has perhaps been the most 
successful in catching and illustrating the smaller 
and more evanescent antiquities of the Scottish 
Metropolis. The few interesting published facts 
derived from the above-mentioned sources, which 
are inserted in this volume, the writer has endea- 
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voured so to quote, as to induce every individual 
who may be desirous of investigating fully and 
properly, the history, antiquities, ancient manners, 
&c. of " Auld Reekie,* 9 not to remain satisfied with 
the necessarily brief reference to such matters 
made in this work, but to consult for himself the 
very ample stores of curious and valuable infor- 
mation which are contained in the authorities 
alluded to. While the " New Guide," therefore, 
offers to the stranger a succinct view and descrip- 
tion of the Capital of Scotland, from personal ob- 
servation, as it now is, it at the same time will be 
found no indifferent index to a more complete study 
of its history, antiquities, manners, and topography 
in the days that are past. 

The Publisher, in his anxiety to render this little 
manual at once useful as a guide and a remem- 
brancer, has availed himself of the talents of the 
artist for the purpose of more effectually accom- 
plishing the latter. Besides a variety of clever 
Wood-Cuts, illustrative of some of the most strik- 
ing buildings in Edinburgh, he has added several 
highly finished Line Engravings, which from their 
correctness and spirit, will at all times recall cer- 
tain of the most remarkable and characteristic 
portions of what has been so justly designated the 
" Queen of the North." The work, therefore, will 
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be found not merely a useful companion abroad, 
but an entertaining friend to converse with at home 
— a guide and a souvenir to the stranger who may 
visit Scotland, and a manual of reference and re- 
membrance to the denizens even of Edinburgh 
itself. 

In addition to the illustrations alluded to, a Plan 
of the City and Suburbs has been constructed, 
engraven, and coloured by Messrs. Johnston, 
whose skill in this department of art is a sufficient 
guarantee for its accuracy. This Map, which 
shows the sites of all the principal public build- 
ings of the City and neighbourhood, may be had 
either bound up with this volume or separately. 

In conclusion, the Author of this " New Guide 
through Edinburgh" has only to observe, that the 
Publisher has spared neither labour nor expense, 
to render his work as perfect and as portable as 
possible; and he now submits it to the patronage 
and the support, generally of his fellow- citizens, 
as well as of those occasional visitors of the City, 
for whose benefit and convenience it was more 
particularly undertaken. 

Edinburgh, 18fA April, 1834. 
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Appearance of the City. 

The metropolis of Scotland, in point of situation, 
is surpassed by no city in the world, while few 
present more numerous specimens of architectural 
taste and splendour. On approaching Edinburgh 
from any quarter, the stranger will find it difficult 
to decide, whether the picturesque aspect which it 
bears as a whole, or the several bold and striking 
features which it offers in detail, are most to be 
admired. And when he enters within its splendid 
precincts, he will find himself equally at a loss to 
pronounce, whether the extent and magnificence 
of its whole interior, or the taste and beauty of its 
single streets and squares, are most captivating. 

Previous to the middle of the last century, the 
city was confined to within comparatively small 
compass, it being limited to the central ridge of 
the three upon which it now stands; but at that 
period, improvements having been projected, and 
a change in the habits of the nation having occa- 
sioned a great influx of the Scottish population into 
the capital, the city rapidly advanced in extent, 
elegance, and population. Its present extent is at 
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least 8 miles in circumference, and its population 
at the last census in 1831, was 136,294, exclusive 
of North and South Leith, which contain 25,855. 

One of the marked features of Edinburgh, is 
its subdivision into the Old and New Town; the 
former occupying the higher ridge, and exhibiting 
the most picturesque natural character, while the 
other covers the least elevated and extensive ridge 
on the north. The more southern ridge is occu- 
pied by modern buildings, which are comprehended 
in the general designation of the Old Town. The 
valley dividing the New from the Old Town, is 
known by the appellation of the North Loch; that 
dividing the ancient from the southern district of 
the Old Town being occupied by streets, called 
the Cowgate and Grass Market. Four bridges 
and an Earthen Mound connect these subdivisions 
of the city. The first, called the North Bridge, 
stretches across the North Loch opposite the 
Register Office; the second, .called the South 
Bridge, passes over the Cowgate at its more 
eastern extremity; the third, called the George 
IV. Bridge, across the Cowgate at its western 
extremity; the fourth, called the Western Bridge, 
connects the new elegant approach from the west 
with the road lately' formed round the south base 
of the Castle rock ; while the Earthen Mound* 
connects the western portion of the New Town 
with that more elevated part of the ancient city 
which gained for itself the graphic appellation of 
Auld Reeky. 

At the lowest point of the central hill, stands the 
ancient Palace ofHolyrood; while at the distance 
of about a mile, gradually rising and terminating 
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in an abrupt precipice, is the site of the Castle, 
being upwards of 180 feet above the palace. From 
each side of the street which occupies the summit 
of this ridge, diverge about 260 narrow alleys, 
called wynds and closes. Many of the houses 
here are of great height, not a few boasting ten or 
twelve fiats. The appearance of these lofty and 
irregular buildings, when viewed from the New 
Town, is singularly striking, and contrasts most 
happily with that of the handsome and regular 
mansions which characterise the architecture of 
the more modern portion of the City. 

Besides the picturesque character of the town 
itself, Edinburgh is indebted for much of its gran- 
deur to the surrounding scenery. On every side, 
except where the ground slopes gently to the Frith 
of Forth, the City is surrounded by lofty hills. 
Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Crags, and the Calton 
Hill, bound it on the east; the hills of Braid and 
the Pentlands rise on the south; while the beauti- 
ful wood-covered heights of Corstorphine, close in 
the magnificent amphitheatre on the west. The 
appearance of Edinburgh, indeed, amid the broad 
lights and shadows which its romantic situation 
under daylight and moonlight ever occasions, 
Qannot fail to awaken feelings of wonder and 
delight in the mind of the most passive observer; 
' and we feel confident that those who have travelled 
most will agree with the opinion which the cele- 
brated * artist, Mr. Wilkie, once passed on the 
capital of his native land, when he said, " What 
the tour of Europe was necessary to see elsewhere, 
I now find congregated in this one city. Here are 
alike the beauties of Prague and of Saltzburg; 
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here are the romantic sites of Orvietlo and Tivoli; 
and here is all the magnificence of the admired 
bays of Genoa and Naples; here indeed to the 
poetic fancy may be found realised the Roman 
Capitol and the Grecian Acropolis." In one word, 
the stranger will find Edinburgh in outward ap- 
pearance one of the most splendid capitals in 
Europe, while in its interior economy he will ex- 
perience every degree of comfort which the most 
elegant hotels and other similar establishments 
can furnish; and above all, he will discover that 
here the sources of fashionable amusement and 
the objects of literary and scientific research, are 
at least equal, if not superior, to those of a similar 
description in the British metropolis. 

Edinburgh is situated in 55° 57' north latitude, 
and in 3° 14' west longitude, from London. 



Origin, History, and Progress of the City. 

The origin of Edinburgh, like that of most other 
ancient cities, is involved in doubt and obscurity. 
Situated in the Roman province of Valentia, and 
in the British territories, which were finally overrun 
and subdued by the Scots under Kenneth II. it 
was the scene of perpetual incursions, devastations, 
and bloodshed; in the course of which, the few 
memorials of that rude and barbarous age most 
probably have perished. But the finishing blow 
was given by the wars between the Scots and Eng- 
lish, when the latter under Edward I. carried off 
and destroyed the public archives of the kingdom. 

Etymologists have given various accounts of the 
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origin of the appellation of Edinburgh. The most 
probable seems to be, that it derived its name from 
Edwin, a Saxon prince of Northumberland, who 
began his reign in the year 617, and having over- 
ran great part of the Pictish territory, wished to 
perpetuate the memory of his conquest, by giving 
his own name to the principal burgh or fort in the 
kingdom; which in consequence assumed the name 
of Edwinesburgh. The Celtic appellation of Dun 
Edin seems to be a translation of the preceding 
name into Gaelic. 

The earliest historical fact preserved respecting 
this fortress, does not extend farther back than the 
year 1093, in which Queen Margaret breathed her 
last within its ramparts, a few days after her hus- 
band Canmore was slain; and when Donald Bane 
having usurped the throne, besieged the Castle for 
the purpose of obtaining possession of the heir to 
the crown. He however escaped to England. 

By whom Edinburgh was erected into a royal 
burgh, is uncertain. It appears, however, to have 
early enjoyed that privilege; for David I. in his 
charter of foundation of the Abbey of Holyrood 
in the year 1128, mentions the town by the title of 
"Burgo meo de EdwinesburgP As this monarch, 
however, is generally supposed to have been the 
first who established, royal burghs in Scotland, it 
is more than probable that Edinburgh is to him 
indebted for this distinction. 

In the year 1215, during the reign of Alexander 
II. a parliament was held in this city for the first 
time; but it was not till after the year 1456, when 
parliaments continued to be held in it regularly, 
that Edinburgh came to be looked upon as the 
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capital of Scotland. The fourteenth parliament of 
Robert the Bruce assembled in the Abbey of Holy- 
rood, on the 8th March 1327; and in that of the 
following year, which met at Edinburgh on the 
17th March, the representatives of the burghs were 
first admitted into the Convention of the States. 

In the reign of Robert III. the burgesses had 
conferred upon them the singular privilege of 
building houses in the Castle. 

Immediately after the battle of Flodden, the 
plague raged violently in Edinburgh, and carried 
off great numbers. 

In 1515, a skirmish, which was long after dis- 
tinguished by the name of " Clean the Causeway," 
took place. The Earl of Arran and Cardinal Bea- 
ton, displeased, during the minority of James V. at 
the influence gained by the Earl of Angus from his 
marriage with the queen . dowager, assaulted him 
and his friends, who were partly prepared for the 
fray, near the Netherbow-port. On this occasion, 
upwards of two hundred and fifty men were slain. 

In 1542, Edinburgh was plundered and burned 
by the English forces under the Earl of Hartford. 
Two hundred sail of vessels entered the Frith of 
Forth; and, having landed their forces, took and 
burned Leith and Edinburgh, plundered the adja- 
cent country, and retired in safety to the English 
borders. These towns, however, soon recovered 
from their ruinous state, and Edinburgh rose more 
splendid than ever. 

In 1555, the celebrated Reformer, John Knox, 
came to Edinburgh; declaiming against all tempo- 
rising, and expatiating upon the impiety of even 
being present at a Mass. From the effect of his 
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preaching, the mob, with sticks and stones, demo- 
lished in 1556, the images in St. Giles' Church, to 
the no slight offence of the Queen Regent, whom 
the Lords of the Congregation in 1559 ventured 
to suspend from her regency. 

The first Assembly of the Reformed Kirk, con- 
sisting of ministers and laymen under the name of 
elders, met at Edinburgh on the 20th December 
1560. This Assembly, which was convened with- 
out any authority, at once assumed all power, 
legislative and executive; and the magistrates of 
Edinburgh appear by their actions (according to 
Maitland) to have then acted as willing instruments 
of their unauthorised assumption. 

On the 19th of August 1561, the lovely and 
unfortunate Mary arrived in her native kingdom 
from France. She was joyfully received, and good 
humour and sincere joy continued till the Sunday 
after her arrival, when rejoicing was changed into 
successive tumults. 

From the arrival of Mary in Scotland, Edinburgh 
became in fact the theatre of most important events, 
and of a rapid succession of most atrocious crimes: 
the murder of Rizzio, in presence of his royal 
mistress, and countenanced by her husband — the 
assassination of Darnley in his own apartment — 
the marriage of the Queen with the undoubted 
murderer — and finally, the carrying of Mary away 
into captivity, where the resignation of her crown 
was extorted, and the regency bestowed upon the 
Earl of Murray. 

In 1582, when King James VI. was takenpris- 
oner by the Earl of Gowry, and brought to Edin- 
burgh, he was met by the clergy, who attended 
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the procession along the streets singing psalms, by 
which they meant to express their great deliver- 
ance from Episcopacy, to which the King appeared 
attached. 

In 1597, James threatened to raze the City, and 
erect a pillar where it stood, as a lasting monument 
of its treasons. He however relented, upon condi- 
tion of its making an entire surrender of its liberties, 
and of paying a fine of 20,000 merks to his Ma- 
jesty. In 1603, James succeeding to the crown of 
England, took a solemn farewell of Edinburgh, and 
set out for London; whence he only returned once 
in 1618, when the Town presented him with 10,000 
merks in a silver bowl. 

In spite of all the tumults alluded to, Edinburgh 
made considerable progress. Previous to the reign 
of James II. the town had remained unfortified; 
but at that time it was surrounded by a wall on the 
south side; the North Loch being at that period 
filled with water, proved its defence on the north. 
The West Port was erected in 1514, and Bristo 
Port in 1515. At the close of the 16th century, 
says Brann, " the City boasts of two spacious 
streets, the principal one leading from the Palace 
to the Castle, being paved with square stones. 
The houses are built with square free-stones, and 
so stately is their appearance that single houses 
may be compared to palaces." In 1555, the streets 
were lighted at night, by the inhabitants hanging* 
out lanterns; and soon after 1694, lamps were in- 
troduced and lighted by the community. In 1561, 
the Tolbooth was built by Queen Mary; and in 
1632, the Parliament House was erected at an 
expense of £ 11,600 sterling. 
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Charles I. paid his first visit to Edinburgh, after 
ascending the throne of England, on the 12th June 
1633, and was received with great respect; and 
on the 18th of June he was crowned in the Abbey 
Church of Holyrood with unwonted ceremonies. 
On the 20th, Charles assembled his first Parliament 
of Scotland in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. The 
attempt which he afterwards made to introduce 
the English liturgy into Scotland, was productive of 
great confusion, and ultimately ended in the people 
entering into a Solemn League and Covenant in 
favour of Presbyterianism. Against the abettors 
of this league, Charles declared war; in which, 
however, the Covenanters were successful. 

On the arrival of Oliver Cromwell, Edinburgh, 
which had so far deviated from its former principles 
as to engage to furnish Charles II. with 1200 men, 
was taken — the fortifications at Leith were de- 
stroyed, and many houses were plundered. 

On the restoration of Charles, the City made him 
a present of £ 1000; and in return for this, he gave 
the Magistrates power to levy one-third of a penny 
on the pint of ale, and twopence on the pint 
of wine imported. The assurance given by this 
monarch, of his determination to support Presby- 
terianism, proved false; the first Acts of the Parlia- 
ment, which met in January 1661, having gone to 
rescind the whole Acts passed since 1633, those in 
favour of Presbytery being among the number. 
The attempt to establish Episcopacy was again 
made, and attendance on its rites was enforced 
by high pecuniary penalties. Irritated by manifold 
oppressions, the western counties rose in arms, and 
combinations were formed over all the country to 
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resist the measures of the court; and though the 
nobility and parliament, with the exception of the 
Earl of Argyle, bowed their heads submissively to 
the yoke, yet the great mass of the people showed 
the firmest determination to support their civil and 
religious liberties. A ruinous civil war was the 
consequence; and the city of Edinburgh having 
stood with the court, became the theatre of the 
most bloody and cruel executions. 

In 1680, the Duke of York, afterwards James 
VII. visited Scotland, and was entertained in the 
Parliament House by the Magistrates, at the, ex- 
pense of nearly £1400 sterling. At this time, it is 
said, the plan for building a bridge across the North 
Loch, was first projected by the Duke of York. 

On the accession of James VII. to the throne, he 
was treated by the town of Edinburgh with the most 
servile flattery; but after that monarch's declara- 
tion for Popery, he lost its favour. On the 14th 
March 1689, a Convention of Estates was held in 
Edinburgh, in which Prelacy was abolished, and 
Presbyterianism established in its place, and James 
was declared to have forfeited his right to the 
Crown. 

Upon the accession of King William, a violent 
contest occurred in Edinburgh, between the Pres- 
byterians and the friends of James. The former 
proceeded to demolish the Chapel Royal at Holy- 
rood, which they accomplished, and many houses 
of the Roman Catholics were also plundered. 

During the 17th century, many regulations for 
the management and police of the City, took place. 
The trained bands were established in 1626. 
A post was first regularly established between 
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London and Edinburgh in 1635, and in 1662, one 
to Ireland, while, in 1695, posts were appointed 
all over the kingdom. A newspaper, under the 
title of the "Mercurius Scoticus" was published 
in 1651, and being given up, was succeeded by 
another, entitled "Mercurius Caledonicus" The 
" Kingdom's Intelligencer" then followed, and con- 
tinued for one year. In 1699, an "Edinburgh 
Gazette" was issued by authority, and in 1709, 
the " Scots Postman" was commenced, and in the 
following year, Daniel de Foe obtained leave to 
publish the "Edinburgh CouranF which still con- 
tinues. From 1574, when the first large Bible was 
published, printing flourished in Scotland more than 
in many other countries, but under Charles II. it 
was almost totally destroyed by a monopoly given 
to the Edinburgh printers, in name of one Anderson. 
During the 17th century, the town had increased 
in elegance, and the people in luxury. Coaches 
began to be used in 1610, and in 1700, the 
King's Commissioner was met by forty coaches, 
mostly drawn by six horses. Hackney coaches 
were introduced in 1673, and coach-making in 
1696. The Merchant Company was incorporated 
in 1681, and 14 years after, the Bank of Scotland 
was established. In 1685, Professors of Medicine 
were first instituted in Edinburgh; but it was not 
till 1720, that the various branches of the medical 
art were taught in the metropolis; and about the 
same time, the Advocates' Library was founded. A 
trading company was formed to make a settlement 
on the Isthmus of Darien, in 1695, but the English 
being jealous of this Scottish company, induced 
William to crush it both at home and abroad. 
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The Union of the two Kingdoms having taken 
place in 1707, several disturbances occurred in 
Edinburgh, and Sir Patrick Jackson, the Provost, 
who voted for it, was obliged to leave the country. 

During the Rebellion of 1715, the City of Edin- 
burgh remained true to the cause of the House of 
Hanover, and the most effectual measures were 
taken by the Magistrates for its defence. The 
rebels, in a vain attempt to take the Castle, had 
induced a Serjeant of the garrison to place their 
scaling ladders, and some of them had even got to 
the top of the walls before any alarm was riven; 
but the plot being discovered by the Serjeant's 
wife, her husband was hanged over the place 
where he had attempted to introduce the enemy. 
The loyalty of Edinburgh was still farther dis- 
tinguished in the year 1725, when disturbances 
occurred over the country on account of an Ex- 
cise Bill. 

In 1736, a most remarkable occurrence took 
place, and of which Sir W. Scott has taken ad- 
vantage in his " Heart of Mid- Lothian;" we allude 
to the "Porteous Mob. 71 The transaction origi- 
nated in the following circumstances: — Two smug- 
glers, of the names of Wilson and Robertson, had 
been convicted of robbing the collector of excise at 
Pittenweem, and, although the money was almost 
wholly recovered, they were both condemned to 
suffer death. The crime was looked upon as trivial, 
and a general murmur prevailed among the people. 
On the Sunday preceding the day of their execu- 
tion, Robertson got fairly off on his way to the 
Tolbooth Church, whither condemned criminals 
were then carried. The people commiserating* 
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the fate of the other, began to pelt the executioner 
and the officers of police on the day of the execu- 
tion, and under the feeling of the moment, Capt. 
Porteous, who commanded the City guard, rashly 
ordered his soldiers to fire, by which six were 
killed, and eleven wounded. Porteous was tried 
for murder, and condemned, but reprieved by 
Queen Caroline, then Regent, in the absence of 
her husband in Hanover. It was determined by 
the people in general, that he should not escape, 
and their enterprise was conducted in such a 
manner as showed, that more than the mere rabble 
was concerned. On the evening previous to the 
day which had been appointed for his execution, 
a number of people quietly assembled, shut the 
gates of the City, seized and disarmed the City 
guard, and having proceeded to burst open the 
door of the prison, dragged from thence the unfor- 
tunate object of their vengeance, and then hurried 
him along the streets to the common place of 
execution, hanged him on a dyer's post, at the 
west corner of the Old Corn-market, near the spot 
where the people had been killed. The persons 
then concerned quietly retired, and although <£200 
reward was offered by the Government, to dis- 
cover the authors of this outrage, no discovery 
was ever made. 

In 1 745, Edinburgh was taken possession of by 
the Highland army under the Pretender, who took 
up his lodgings in the apartments of Holyrood, 
whence he issued a proclamation, declaring all 
rebels who should not instantly give up their arms, 
and acknowledge him as sovereign. After the 
battle of Prestonpans, Charles Stuart returned to 
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the capital, and though his army kept a kind of 
blockade on the Castle, which was commanded 
by General Guest, it attempted nothing against 
the fortress. The Highlanders having, however, 
cut off the communication of the Castle with the 
City, the Governor was obliged to dislodge them 
by artillery, by which several people were killed 
and wounded. 

From this period, the history of Edinburgh be- 
comes little else than a mere record of local oc- 
currences — the most important and interesting of 
which, are the improvements which have from 
time to time taken place in the City and Suburbs. 
Since the year 1767, when an Act was passed to 
extend the Royalty over the fields to the north, 
Edinburgh has extended in a most unexampled 
degree. Of late, the spirit of improvement has 
been beneficially at work in the Old Town, while 
in the New, there has arisen a city of palaces, 
which never fails to excite the admiration of every 
visitor. Of late, immense sums have been ex- 
pended in making elegant approaches to the City 
from both east and west. The one which skirts 
the Calton Hill, and the other which winds round 
the Castle, are perhaps the most picturesque and 
striking entrances to any city in the world. 

On the 15th Aug. 1822, his Majesty George 
IV. landed at Leith, and proceeded in state to 
Holyrood. The arrival of the King became the 
signal for a great national festival; while during 
his stay every party squabble and animosity was 
hushed to rest, and each individual seemed eager 
to testify in a eordial yet dignified manner, his 
loyalty to his Sovereign. 
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Before closing this hurried epitome of the His- 
tory and Progress of Edinburgh, we must mention 
an event which will ever be memorable in its 
annals — the great fire which took place in Nov. 
1824, which in spite of every endeavour made to 
subdue it, continued to destroy for two days, and 
ceased not, till one of the finest portions of the Old 
Town was a heap of ruins. 

Edinburgh is not dependent upon either ship- 
ping, commerce, or manufactures, with the single 
exception of shawl-weaving, for which it is un- 
rivalled. To the Courts of Law, and to the 
various Schools of Education, it is chiefly in- 
debted for its present greatness, and to these it 
must look for its future support. The following 
curious table will give some idea of the peculiari- 
ties of the metropolis, at the close of 1833 : — 
1 Palace. 

1 University. 

2 Theatres. 

1 084 Squares, Streets, Crescents, Places, Closes, &c. 
60 Churches, Chapels, &c. 
14 Banks. 

43 Fire and Life Insurance Companies, and 
Agents for do. 
354 Public Buildings, Offices, Institutions, So- 
cieties of various kinds. 
122 Mails and Stage Coaches arrive and depart 

daily. 
849 Carriers from Edinburgh to various places. 

7 London Steam-Ships. 
100 Hackney Coaches. 
216 Advocates. ' * 

600 Writers to the Signet. ' . 
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340 Solicitors and Writers. 

100 Accountants. 

300 Physicians, Surgeons, and Dentists. 

80 Chemists, Druggists, and Veterinary Sur- 
geons. 
560 Teachers of various branches of education. 
500 Grocers. 
470 Spirit Dealers. 
170 Taverns and Eating-Houses. 

64 Livery Stables, including horse-hirers and 
dealers. 
200 Fleshers. 
270 Bakers. 
350 Tailors. 
360 Shoemakers. 
150 House Painters. 
350 Booksellers, Binders, Stationers, Engravers. 

17 Pawnbrokers. 



Stroll round the Calton Hill, 

There is always some portion of every City, 
which more than another is calculated to seize hold 
of a stranger's attention, and to be retained in his 
mind as an after-association with its name. The 
traveller, in fact, who has visited the various capi- 
tals of Europe, generally remembers each by some 
prominent point of attraction — some marked and 
celebrated spot, which, as it were, separates and 
individualizes each city in his mind, and forms a 
key to its other peculiar characteristics. Athens, 
for example, has its Acropolis, Rome its Campo- 
Vaccino, Paris its Boulevards, London its Parks, 
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Naples its Bay, Vienna its Prater, Berlin its Unter 
den Linden; and we believe we are not far from 
the truth when we affirm, that the spot, which is 
more than another calculated to take hold of the 
stranger's attention, connected with the capital of 
Scotland, is the singularly picturesque form of the 
Calton Hill, with its winding walks and splendid 
monuments — a spot which, from the admixture of 
the grandeur of nature with the tasteful ornaments 
of art, coupled with the splendid panoramic view 
which it affords, and the historical associations 
which it calls forth, is perhaps the most likely first 
to interest a visitor's attention, and last to leave 
his recollection. Under this impression, we shall 
in our attempt to act the part of the stranger's 
Cicerone through Edinburgh, conduct him first 
to this striking portion of the City, merely pre- 
mising, that should he be an early riser, and be 
inclined to take the following stroll on the first 
morning after his arrival in Edinburgh, he will 
thereafter have acquired, not only a very tolerable 
idea of the striking characteristics of the Scottish 
metropolis, but what to some may perhaps be 
equally important, a sufficient appetite to enjoy 
the substantial luxuries of a Scottish breakfast. 

Supposing that the stranger has been located 
in one of the many hotels which are to be found 
in Prince's- Street, we would now conduct him to 
the eastern extremity of this long and splendid 
street, formerly occupied as the dwelling-houses of 
the fashionable, but now principally devoted to 
places of business. From this point, we mean 
From the pavement in front of the Register Office, 
will be round a street view not any where sur- 
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passed. Here all the more striking objects of the 
City are grouped into the picture, animated with 
the bustle of peopled paves, and crowded streets. 
To the west we have Prince's-Street, extending 
in a straight line for upwards of a mile; to the east, 
is the magnificent double row of buildings, which 
form Waterloo-Place, closed in by the Calton Hill, 
with its varied structures; to the south, we have 
the North Bridge, teeming with population; to the 
north-east, another artery called Leith-Street, is 
pouring in carriages, carts, and people, to add to 
the busy foreground, while the whole proclaims 
this spot as being now the core of the Scottish 
capital. The annexed Engraving is taken from this 
point. When the stranger has sufficiently studied the 
parts of this magnificent and animating town view, 
let him turn round and examine the chaste and clas- 
sical structure which faces the North Bridge, called 

THE REGISTER OFFICE, 

erected for the preservation of the Records of 
Scotland, and for the accommodation of the nu- 
merous individuals who are employed in composing 
them. This beautiful building, which was designed 
by the celebrated architect, Robert Adam, was 
commenced on the 27th June 1774, but was only 
lately completed. It has been justly considered 
the most successful of the many beautiful designs 
made by this modern Sansovino. The Register- 
Office is placed about forty feet back from the 
front of Prince's-Street, and is approached by four 
outer stair-cases, which are placed within a cur- 
tain. The front of the edifice is 200 feet, and the 
breadth, as now finished, about 200 feet. In the 
centre, is a large dome 50 feet in diameter, and 80 
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in height, and at each angle, is a small square turret, 
those in front showing the time and the direction of 
the wind. In the centre of the front building, there 
is a projection of three windows in breadth, and four 
Corinthian pilasters supporting a pediment, within 
which are the arms of Great Britain; and at each 
extremity, there is another projection with a Vene- 
tian window, and on the top a stone balustrade. The 
whole front is ornamented with a rich entablature 
of the Corinthian order. The interior of the 
building is well adapted for the object for which it 
was erected. In the walls are numerous arched 
divisions formed into presses for preserving the 
records, the access to which is by a gallery that 
encircles the whole edifice. To those curious in 
antiquities, a visit to certain apartments in this 
building, will afford much pleasure. The public 
archives of Scotland have suffered perhaps more 
than those of any other nation. Through the 
Alaric spirit of Edward I. — the destructive feelings 
indulged in at the Reformation — the rapacious 
grasp of Cromwell, and the unfortunate wreck of 
a ship returning from London with a portion of 
the plundered papers, Scotland has now few of 
her ancient muniments preserved to her, and even 
these ran the risk of being lost through careless- 
ness. Of late years, however, a spirit for preserv- 
ing those valuable records of the past, has sprung 
up, and through the zeal and industry of such in- 
dividuals as the Earl of Morton, the late W. 
Robeitson, Thomas Thomson, R. Pitcairn, and 
Alexander Macdonald, Scotland has now got what 
remains of her ancient archives, preserved from 
ruin, and beautifully arranged, while several of 



them .have already been printed, through the ex- 
ertions and at the expense of the members of the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs. The following 
sketch may perhaps tend to impress upon the re- 
collection . of the stranger, the beautiful structure 
of the Register Office, with its important and valu- 



Ncarly opposite to the Register Office, stands 

a small, but since the tate improvements made 
upon it, rather handsome edifice. It is ornamented 
in front with a neat portico, with statues of Shak- 
speare and the Muses of Tragedy and Comedy 

fiLced as acroters to the ro .r pediment and its 
ateral copings. The first theatre opened in Edin- 
burgh, was in the Taylors' Hall, Cowgate. The 
next was erected in Cannongate, and the present 
theatre in Shakspe are- Square, was built in 1768, 
The inl e rn m1 un\i:i; laments lately made under the 
judicious management of Mr. W. H. Murray, are 
such as might induce greater patronage than he 
has of late experienced. It is perhaps worthy of 
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notice, that the spot on which the Theatre now 
stands, was the place regularly chosen by White- 
field to. harangue the populace. In Chambers' 
"Traditions," a book which every antiquarian 
stranger ought to have, we are told, that on that 
celebrated divine "coming to the City for the 
first time after the extension of the royalty, and 
preparing as usual, to preach in the Orphan Hos- 
pital Park, what was his surprise, and what was his 
indignation, on finding the spot which he had in 
a manner rendered sacred by his prelections, thus 
appropriated to the service of Satan!" 

The stranger will now turn towards the east, 
and enter 

WATERLOO-PLACE, 

one of the most elegant and most useful of the 
many improvements lately made in the City. It 
was upon arriving at the western extremity of this 
elegant compartment of buildings, closed in by the 
Calton Hill, that His Majesty George IV. en- 
thusiastically exclaimed, "How superb!" Upon 
the right stands the 

STAMP OFFICE, 

a fine' building surmounted by the Royal Arms. 
Passing this edifice, we reach the 

REGENT BRIDGE, 

which connects the New Town with the Calton 
Hill. This elegant structure was commenced in 
1815, finished in March 1819, and opened for the 
entrance of the present King of Belgium, on the 
19th August 1819. The great arch which passes 
over Low Calton, is about fifty feet span, and 
is ornamented on its north and south sides by 
open triumphal arches, supported by Corinthian 
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columns. The view through both of these hand- 
some openings, is altogether striking, particularly 
that towards the Old' Town. On crossing the 
Bridge, the stranger will observe on the right, 

THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE, 

another handsome building, and peculiarly well 
adapted for the business of such an establishment.* 
Directly opposite is the 

WATERLOO HOTEL, 

one*f the largest and most handsome establish- 
ments in the island. At first, it was considered a 
rather expensive house, but under its present 
management, it is quite otherwise. It is said, that 
this building cost no less a sum than £30,000. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Waterloo 
Hotel, is the Exhibition- Room of 

THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY, 

instituted in 1826, under the direction of Artists. 
The object of this institution is not only to en- 
courage a taste for Painting, Sculpture, and Ar- 
chitecture, by an annual exhibition of the works 
of modern Artists, but also to establish a per- 
manent gallery of modern works of Art, as subjects 
of study for the junior branches of the profession. 
In addition to the valuable pictures, one of which, 
each Academician is obliged to present on receiv- 
ing his diploma, the collection already boasts of 
several chefs cCceuvre; among these- we may men- 
tion five from the pencil of the celebrated W. 
Etty, Esq. R.A. viz: — three pictures illustrative of 
"Judith's murder of Holofernes," "The Combat," 

• For the arrival and departure of the several Mails, 
see Appendix. 
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and the heroic group of "Benaiah slaying the 
Moabites." The last two pictures cost the Acad- 
emy £573 : 98, 6d, There are also splendid casts 
of the Venus de Medici, the Apollo Belvidere, 
and the Diana. The annual Exhibition of the 
Works of Living Artists generally opens about 
the middle of February. Proceeding eastward, 
the stranger will observe a handsome stone-cur- 
tain, which encloses the 

CALTON HILL CEMETERY, 

which the formation of the present access, sepa- 
rated into two portions. In the southern part, the 
entrance to which is by a flight of steps, rises a 
round tower within which repose the ashes of 
David Hume, The monument raised to this cele- 
brated historian is as simple as its inscription, 
which is summed up in these words: 

David Hume, ' 
Born April 26, 1711, Died August 25, 1776; ■ 
Erected to his Memory in 1778. 

The words are indeed few, but they are enough to 
awaken feelings in the mind of every literary 
pilgrim who may visit this cemetery, long after 
the more pompous inscriptions around shall speak 
only of forgotten men! At the eastern extremity 
of the wall of the burying-ground, is 

THE NEW JAIL, 

a building whose castellated exterior harmonises 
alike with its interior use and with the picturesque 
spot of the Cal$oh Hill, on which it is placed. It 
was commenced in September 1815, and finished 
in the course of two years. The building consists 
of three compartments. The ground floor is ap- 
propriated to the use of six distinct classes of 
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criminals, viz: — three for debtors, untried men, and 
untried women, and three for convicts. The second 
flat contains principally the night cells. In the 
central division, there is a Chapel, while at the 
upper part of the building, there are four rooms 
used as Infirmaries. The whole cells amount to 
58. Each class of prisoners has a separate open 
arcade for exercise, and also a court-yard. These 
all meet at one point, where there is placed an oc- 
tangular watch-house, which overlooks the whole, 
and this is again surmounted by the Governor's 
house, which stands on the edge of one of the 
precipitous sides of the Calton Hill. The appear- 
ance of this edifice, with its gloomy parapets and 
embattled turrets, is altogether picturesque and 
imposing. The classification of prisoners is here 
particularly attended to: but we suspect that until 
some such prison-discipline be introduced as that 
pursued with so many beneficial effects in Munich, 
the great object of philanthropists will not be ob- 
tained. Next to this new prison, stands 

THE NEW BRIDEWELL, 

commenced on the 30th Nov. 1791, and finished 
for the reception of prisoners in 1796. The front 
consists of a body with two projecting wings, with 
another square projection advanced before the 
main building. The upper part is embattled, end 
the angles are ornamented with small watch- 
towers. The back part of the edifice is in the form 
of a serai-circle, and consists of five floors. The 
exterior of the curves, contain 136 sleeping-rooms, 
while the interior portions are divided into 5*2 
working parlours or cages. These apartments are 
separated by semi-circular lobbies, which give ao 
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cess to both. By an ingenious contrivance, the 
prisoners are prevented from seeing each other, 
while the whole of them arc overlooked from the 
windows of a dark room, from which the Governor 
without being seen, can observe at a glance all 
that is going on in the establishment. The whole 
building is surrounded by a high wall, with the 
Governor's house to the street. This was the first 
Bridewell erected in Edinburgh, the building pre- 
viously used for like purposes, and which was 
situated in "St. Paul's Work," at the foot of Leith 
Wynd, having been designated "The House of 
Correction." Having been begun at a time when 
the public eye was turned much upon France, 
marry persons suspected that the Bastile architec- 
ture of this structure, bespoke it as destined for 
some such secret and tyrannical purposes as those 
for which the State Prison in Paris was remark- 
able. Strangers are admitted by an order from a 
magistrate. Immediately to the east, is an en- 
closure which is destined for a 

debtors' jail, 
to which already a turreted gateway has been 
erected. The growing intelligence of the present 
age, against the absurd law of imprisonment for 
debt, will, we trust, now supersede its erection. 
Should the proposed edifice, however, be built, 
may we hope, that its destination will be to re- 
press crime by encouraging industry, not to create 
crime by driving an unfortunate man to idleness? 
Turning now from the abodes, striking though they 
be, of vice and misery, over which we have per- 
haps too long lingered, we would now conduct 
the stranger to a flight of broad steps, near to the 
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calton incorporation hall, 
at the north-east comer of Waterloo-Place, which 
lead forward to the gradually ascending walks 
that encircle the upper part of the Calton Hill. 
Taking the second flight of steps on the right, the 
visitor will soon find himself close to the hand- 
some temple erected in 1831, as a 

MONUMENT TO DUGALD STEWART, 

who was bom in 1753, and died on June 11th, 
1828. This chaste and appropriate temple, sup- 
ported by nine fluted columns of the composite 
order, is from a design by Playfair, after the 
choragic monument of Lycecretes, commonly called 
the " Lantern of Demosthenes." . Within the co- 
lumns is a funereal urn. This monument was 
erected by private subscription, and contrasting as 
it does, with the grey rugged rock upon which it 
is perched, suggests to the mind the idea of a 
perfect antithesis of nature and art. It is, indeed, 
a most imposing memento to the passenger, of one 
of the most amiable of men, and one of the ablest 
of philosophical writers. 

Immediately to the east of this monument, and 
a little higher up, stands the 

OLD OBSERVATORY, 

a building which is rather a deformity to the hill. 
There is within it, however, a very good Camera 
Obscura, which may be seen by an order from a 
proprietor. Close to this on the east, is the 

NEW ROYAL OBSERVATORY, 

a beautifully chaste and classic structure, designed 
by Playfair, and erected in 1818, upon the site 
once occupied for the purposes of the Government 
survey. The building is in the form of a cross, 
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having four projecting pediments of twenty-eight 
feet each, supported by six columns of the Roman 
Doric, fronting the four cardinal points. A dome 
thirteen feet in diameter rises above the centre of 
the building, under which is a conical pillar of 
solid masonry, for the astronomical circle. To 
the east, piers are formed for the transit instru- 
ment and clock, while the western end has others 
for the mural circle and clock. The whole is 
founded on the solid rock. At present the manage- 
ment of this Observatory is vested in a committee 
of proprietors, while Mr. Wallace, the Professor 
of Mathematics, acts as Observer. It is now 
arranged to appoint a regular Astronomer, with 
a salary. The Observatory possesses Transit, 
Lunar, and Azimuth instruments. The new 
Transit, finished by Mr. Repsol of Hamburgh, is in 
fact, the most complete instrument known. The 
glasses were made by the celebrated optician, 
FrauenhofTer, at Munich, who had the art of ma- 
nufacturing glass which almost never failed in 
being free from defect. The transit glasses were 
finished just before he died, and cost £*200. The 
instrument in all, £500. The mural circle made 
by Troughton, which is six feet in diameter, cost 
700 guineas. The azimuth altitude instrument, 
having the vertical circle three feet diameter, 
carrying a telescope of four feet; the azimuth circle 
two feet in diameter, with the axis downwards, 
like that of the Brisbane circle, was erected at an 
expense of £450. The late grant of £200 a-year 
by Government, to the Professor of Physical and 
Practical Astronomy in the University, in con- 
sideration of his acting as Observer to the Astro- 
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nomical Institution, to the unwearied exertions of 
whose members, for nearly a hundred years, the 
Observatory owes its rise and present importance, 
has now provided means for continued observations, 
and will henceforward enable Edinburgh to join in 
the glorious task of further developing the mysteri- 
ous but well-ordered system of the universe. A 
handsome wall encloses the Observatory, at the 
south-east corner of which rises a 

MONUMENT TO PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR, 

the celebrated Philosopher, Geologist, and Mathe- 
matician, erected in 1826, from a design by his 
nephew. This elegant square building is of the 
Grecian Doric, and is most appropriately placed 
close to an institution, the objects of which Pro- 
fessor Playfair, during a long life, so ably illustrated. 
The Professor was born in 1749, and died July 
26, 1819. Turning to the right, upon the highest 
point of the hill, and upon the very edge of a pre- 
cipitous rock, stands 

nelson's monument, 
erected in 1815, in memory of the glorious deeds 
of the hero of the Nile and Trafalgar. This round 
tower which is 102 feet high, rises from a broad 
expanded base, containing a number of apartments 
originally intended for the accommodation of old 
tars who had bled for their country, but now oc- 
cupied by a sort of Restaurateur. Above the 
door-way in bas-relief are the crest of Nelson and 
the stern of the San Josef. An internal staircase 
leads to the summit, which is surmounted by a 
signal-post. From its embattled top there is a 
splendid and extensive view; one shilling is de- 
manded for the privilege of ascending. The mo- 
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xraraent is surrounded by a small shrubbery and 
neat walks. Upon the plain immediately to the 
north-east of this far-seen tower, rise the twelve 
splendid and finely proportioned columns of 

THE NATIONAL MONUMENT, 

the foundation-stone of which was laid by the Duke 
of Hamilton, on the 27th August, 1822, during the 
visit of George IV. to the Scottish Capital. This 
magnificent building, a perfect copy of the Par- 
thenon at Athens, was intended to commemorate 
the deeds of heroic Scotsmen during the last war; 
but the subscription-money having been expended, 
it stands a chance of remaining as it now is — a mag- 
nificent modern ruin! The similarity of the Calton 
Hill to the Acropolis, suggested the idea of having 
there also an edifice similar to the one which had 
been raised in the capital of Attica in the purest 
age of Grecian refinement — an edifice which has 
been an object of universal admiration, and until 
now, has survived the vicissitudes of fortune, and 
arrested even the unhallowed hands of barbarian 
conquerors. The idea was worthy of the taste of 
modern Athenians; and it is only to be regretted, 
that so magnificent a project is likely to fail, for 
want of adequate means to carry it into effect. As 
it is, however, it is a monument of the most im- 

Eosing kind; and when the sun is seen pouring its 
right beams through the interstices of these colos- 
sal Doric columns, or rather when the moonbeam 
is palely illuminating their massive entablature, 
few there are who will not feel, that even in its 
unfinished state, it is a monument well worthy of 
the object for which it was erected. 

Having examined the various structures which 
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embellish this modern Acropolis, the visitor will 
now have time to enjoy the splendid panoramic 
view, which an elevation of three hundred and 
forty-three feet opens up to him — a view which, 
combining as it does, mountain and meadow, city 
and hamlet, wood and water — in one word, the 
most romantic features of nature, with the most 
splendid specimens of art, may be paralleled bat 
certainly not surpassed by any in the world. At 
every step in the stranger's route around the 
Calton Hill, the scene assumes a new aspect, and 
when he reaches the highest point, and casts his 
eye upon the wide expanse, on whose bosom such 
an endless diversity of objects is displayed, he 
will not fail to be inspired with almost breathless 
wonder. The scene which here opens on the 
view, comprehends all the rich variety that the 
artist can desire, or the vivid imagination of the 
poet conceive. To the south we have the an- 
cient turrets of Holyrood, with its long list of his- 
torical associations, snugly situated at the base of 
Arthur's Seat and the neighbouring Crags, which 
appear to spring abruptly from the smooth fields 
and verdant plains around them. To the west 
the Old City with its singular spires and lofty 
mansions, gradually rising towards its old grey 
fortress, and hemmed in by the distant Pentlands; 
— and the New Town with its domes, spires, 
monuments, and endless ranges of handsome 
streets and squares, beautified with foliage, and 
terminated with the wooded hills of Corstorphine. 
To the south-west we have the rich valley of the 
Forth, skirted by the green hills of the Ochih, 
which seem to bound the Lowlands; while far be* 
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yond, rise in majestic grandeur the more distant 
and nigged mountains of the Highlands, the blue 
summits of which are traced in bold outline among 
the lowering clouds which encompass them. To 
the north we have Leith with its harbour and 
docks; Newhaven with its Chain-pier; Inchkeith 
with its Lighthouse; the winding coasts and exten- 
sive bays of the Frith; and Fife with its verdant 
Lomonds and lively villages; while to the east 
we have the broad estuary of the Forth, stretch- 
ing out into the German Ocean, beyond the coni- 
cal-shaped Law of North Berwick and the Bass. 
When to this sublime and fascinating picture, are 
added the many seats of nobility and gentry; the 
numerous villas and woods that adorn the shores-; 
with the varied position of the vessels, continually 
floating in view; and above all, the magnificent 
monuments around — a combination of grandeur is 
formed, that declares the admirable finishing given 
to it, both by the hand of nature, and the public 
spirit, taste, and opulence of the country. The 
annexed engraving will give some idea of the scene 
from one point of view. 

On descending the hill, we will take the path 
which leads by the back of the 

NEW HIGH SCHOOL, 

to the front of which we would now proceed. This 
magnificent and classical edifice, deriving no 
doubt a great additional charm from its situation, 
was commenced in 1825 from a design by Mr. 
Hamilton. The building is composed of a centre 
and wings, flanked by projecting lodges. The centre 
is a portico of six columns of Grecian Doric, to 
which the wings are joined by a colonnade of the 
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Leaving this splendid structure, whose elegant 
proportions will recall to the traveller those of the 
Temple of Theseus; and after passing, on the 
right, 

THE NEW CALTON BURYING-GROUND, 

the police of which seems better regulated than 
some of the other metropolitan cemeteries, the 
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; this expensive mausoleum, and rememfci ne- 

• gleet which the Poet experienced during his life- 
time from his aristocratical countrymen, may be 
apl to think, that had the fathers of those who are 
naw clubbing to raise monuments throughout the 
country to the departed Burns, only condescended 
to raise something for him when alive, the pro- 
- duct might perhaps have saved the Bard from 
•v. falling a victim to his misfortunes, and might have 
> procured for him such a lease of life as would have 
% ., allowed him to leave even more than he has done 
* of that genuine poetry, which alone truly expresses 
%in words the melting melodies and heart-stirring 
Strains of Scotland's national music. Burns, how- 
'^ver, fared no worse than many others who 
^,-have worshipped at the shrine of Apollo; for, 
V/ strange to say, it has been but too frequently the 
/^fate of the sons of genius, to be denied bread by 



their contemporaries; and to receive from posterity 
a stone. The annexed cut will give some idea of 
this mausoleum. 



Leaving the monument to Caledonia's immortal 

Bard, we shall proceed round the east side of the 
Culton Hilt, which is now enclosed with a succes- 
sion of splendid ranges of private mansions. Those 
looking to the- south being designated 

which, from being contiguous to the Palace, lately 
afforded residences to some of the distinguished 
individuals who followed the fortunes or rather mis- 
fortunes of the Ex-King of France, The Duchess 
de Berri, who has since made herself so notorious, 
occupied one of them. The line of buildings look- 
ing to the north, is called 



This range of palaces, with that looking east, 
called Carlton Place, are indeed among the finest 
in Edinburgh, and command a view at once ex- 
tensive and splendid. Looking down from the 
front of the former, will be seen Hillside Cres- 
cent and Leopold Place, to the west end of which 
we would now conduct tic stranger by Blenheim 
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Place. It is at this point that one of the chief 
branches of the London road enters 

LEITH WALK, 

the great artery of communication from Leith to 
Edinburgh. At no distant period this public road 
was allowed to remain in so rude and neglected 
a state as to be impassable in wet weather, but 
it is now one of the most splendid causeways in 
existence. Lined, as it partly is, with elegant 
compartments of houses, it forms with its spacious 
pavements one of the finest entrances to a city that 
can be conceived. The stranger on entering Leith 
Walk will turn to the left, and passing Baxters 
Place, will reach the spot upon which during the 
late King's visit, a temporary barrier and gate were 
erected to mark the entrance to the City. Here 
the ceremony of presenting the City-keys to his 
Majesty was gone through by the Xord Provost 
and Magistrates, forming one of the most imposing 
acts of the pageantry which attended George I V.'s 
progress from Leith to his Palace of Holyrood. 
On reaching 

GREENSIDE PLACE, 

the antiquary will recollect that upon this spot, 
(when although "profane labour" was prohibited 
on Sunday, "lawful sports and recreations were 
allowed,") the populace were permitted to enjoy 
the representation of the military exploits of Robin 
Hood — a theatrical representation which continued 
to be regularly given in this place till 1561, when 
it was forbidden to be acted, on the ground that 
it was dangerous to allow great bodies of people 
to assemble in military array, as was done in the 
play of Robin Hood. The mob, however, be- 
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coming exasperated at this order, seized on the 
City gates, and committed a number of robberies. 
One of the ringleaders was condemned to be exe- 
cuted, but the mob broke open the jail, demolished 
the gibbet, and set at liberty the criminal. From 
the Book of the Universal Kirk, we find that the 
General Assembly complained of " making of 
Robin Hood Plays on Sundays." What will Sir 
Andrew Agnew think of the wisdom of our Scottish 
ancestors who encouraged plays on Sundays? 
From this point, we now proceed along 

PICARDY PLACE, 

a very handsome street, deriving its name from its 
site, having been occupied by a small colony of 
French weavers from Picardy, who had been 
brought from that province by the Linen Com- 
pany of Scotland, for the improvement of their 
manufacture. At the end of this street, or rather 
at its junction with York Place, stands 

ST. Paul's chapel, 
a florid Gothic structure of great beauty, after the 
style of the Chapel in King's College, Cambridge. 
It consists of a nave and aisles. The angles of 
the nave being marked externally by four hand- 
some octagonal towers. The great eastern window 
above the altar is of stained glass, representing a 
cross surrounded by a glory. This elegant build- 
ing is from a design by Elliot, and it is said cost 
£ 12,000. It was erected in 1818 by voluntary 
subscription, for the use of a peculiar sect of Epis- 
copalians; the celebrated author of the Essay on 
Taste, Dr. Alison, is one of the present incumbents. 
Turning up Broughton-Street, we arrive at the 
small but elegant 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAPEL, 

built in 1813 from a design by Mr. Gillespie. It 
is hid by the surrounding buildings, with the excep- 
tion of its eastern front, which i3 ornamented in 
the Gothic style with two central pinnacles 70 feet 
in height. The Chapel has a very fine organ, and 
above the altar is an excellent painting of a Dead 
Christ, by Vandyke. Charles X. during his late 
residence at Holyrood, was a constant attendant 
upon service in this Chapel. Not far from this 
stands 

THE CALEDONIAN THEATRE, 

a place which since its foundation, upwards of 
forty years ago, has been alternately occupied as 
a circus, a church, a concert-room, a forum, a ball- 
room, and a theatre. At present it is in the hands 
of Mr. Murray of the Theatre- Royal, who opens it 
during the summer months, when the other place 
of entertainment is shut. Turning the south 
corner of this building, the stranger will find his 
way to 

JAME8*S SQUARE, 

which, though now forsaken by the haut ton, was 
once rather a fashionable part of the City. It was 
one of the first built squares in the New Town, 
the foundation-stone of one of the houses having 
been laid on the day when the news of the battle 
of Bunker's-hill, which took place on the 17th June, 
1775, reached Edinburgh. Mr. Chambers in his 
Traditions,"* mentions "that the builders engaged 
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* This is another work which we would earnestly re- 
commend to the attention of all who wish to be intimately 
acquainted with the history and peculiarities of Edinburgh. 
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in founding this first tenement in James's Square, 
in the course of the potations which at that period 
sanctified every occasion of business, fell out be- 
tween themselves; and before the ceremony was 
concluded, most indecorously fell to and fought out 
the quarrel upon the spot, in the presence of an 
immense assemblage of spectators. The name of 
Bunker's-hill was forthwith conferred upon the 
place in commemoration of the combat, which it 
retains popularly to this day." In" the house 
marked No. 2, in this square, the Poet Burns re- 
sided for some months in 1787, with his friend 
Cruikshanks, and became acquainted with the 
amiable and accomplished Blacklock, to whose en- 
couraging advice it was owing, that Burns instead 
of emigrating to the West Indies, repaired to 
Edinburgh, and became introduced to the literary 
and fashionable circles of the Scottish Metropolis. 
On quitting James's Square by East Register- 
Street, the stranger will soon find himself in front 
of the Register Office, whence he commenced his 
stroll; but before leaving him to seek his hotel, 
to prepare for another and scarcely less interesting 
ramble, we shall go into West Register -Street, 
and turn up an alley called Gabriel % s Road, where 
he will observe a tall building formerly occupied as 

Ambrose's tavern, 
famed for bestowing a name upon a set of able and 
sarcastic papers in Blackwood's Magazine, under 
the title of Nodes Ambrosiance. In the early 
days of the Magazine, we believe a few of the 
more active literateurs, such as Lockhart, Wilson, 
Hogg, De Quincy, &c. held occasional revels in 
this rather dingy tavern, which probably gave rise 
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to those ideal Noctes, so well calculated for the 
discussion of the thousand and one topics so cleverly 
and facetiously handled in these papers. 



Stroll to Holyrood and its Environs. 

Next to a ramble round the Calton Hill, there 
is nothing in the Scottish metropolis which offers 
greater attractions to a stranger than a walk to 
Holyrood. * With its ancient Abbey and more 
modern Palace, the history of Scotland is, in fact, 
so closely entwined, that the individual who is at 
all acquainted with the past, must necessarily feel 
curious to behold the scene of so many memorable 
transactions. What a flood of striking associations 
crowd upon the memory, at the very mention of 
Holyrood! The strange and superstitious origin 
of its once stately Abbey in 1 128, with its fluctu- 
ating religious fortunes, till its destruction by Sir 
Richard Lea in 1543; the foundation of its Pa- 
lace by James V. with all the various changes to 
which it has been subjected to the present day — 
the destinies of the unfortunate Stuarts, and of the 
most unfortunate of all, the lovely Mary — the death 
of Darnley, and the marriage of Bothwell — the 
music of Chattelar, and the murder of Rizzio — the 
crowning of Charles, and the commonwealth of 
Cromwell, — are all linked with this royal residence; 
while in more modern days, its apartments are 
associated with the presence and proclamations of 
the Pretender, with the misfortunes of the Royal 
Exiles of France, and the splendid pageantry which 
characterised our late King's visit to Scotland. 
The quarter of the City through which the stranger 
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must pass, before he reaches the gates of the Royal 
Palace, is also replete with the deepest interest 
This very ancient portion of the Capital, indeed, 
tells many a strange tale and illustrates many a 
striking change, and will be found at once a record 
of departed men and departed manners. Let us 
then, without farther preface, commence our stroll, 
and attempt to point out what is interesting in our 
proposed route from the Register Office to Holy- 
rood. 

In proceeding from the front of the Register 
House, the stranger will pass along the 

NORTH BRIDGE, 

at the end of which nearest him rises. a pile of 
most elegant buildings with splendid shops, among 
which appears conspicuous the establishment of 
Messrs. Mackay & Cunningham, jewellers, equal in 
point of taste and elegance to any magazine of the 
kind either in Paris or London. The North Bridge 
was projected a considerable time before it was 
curried into execution. The foundation-stone of 
this handsome communication was laid on the 21st 
October 1763; but it was not till two years after, 
that an agreement was entered into with the bro- 
ther of Mr. Mylne, who built Blackfriars' Bridge 
in London, and who undertook to complete it in 
1769. The structure, however, was scarcely finished 
when an accident occurred, by which several lives 
were lost and many persons dangerously wounded. 
The accident arose from too much earth being put 
above the arches, which foroed out the side walls 
of the Bridge at its southern extremity. By the 
removal of this superincumbent earth, and the sub- 
stitution of a series of small arches in its place, the 
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Bridge was finished in 1772 as it now stands, with 
the exception of the ballustrades, which are now 
closed up. This convenient communication, which 
consists of three large arches and several small 
ones concealed from sight, is from Prince's-Street 
to High-Street 1 125 feet long, 40 feet broad be- 
tween the parapets, and 50 feet at each end. The 
span of the large arches is 72 feet, of the smaller 
ones 20. At the north-west corner of the parapet, 
is the entrance to the 

RAINBOW COFFEE-HOUSE, 

an excellent copy of its London prototype; from 
the terrace leading to which, a truly picturesque 
view of the 

FROIT, VEGETABLE, AND FISH MARKET8 

may be obtained. The first two of these occupy 
the area to the west of the North Bridge, the last is 
under the arches of the Bridge itself. There is 
perhaps no city, with the exception of Liverpool, 
where such a splendid display of horticultural 
rarities is daily made, as is to be seen in tfif^ 
Fruit and Vegetable market of Edinburgh; while 
the Fish market, with its characteristically dressed 
women from Newhaven and Fisher-row, exposing 
all the varieties of the finnv tribe, exhibits a scene 
at once bustling and amusing. From this point, too, 
the stranger has also a most .striking view of the 
Old Town and the Castle; and when he is satisfied 
with that, let him take a peep from the eastern side 
of the Bridge, looking towards the sea. Imme- 
diately below, he will observe a Nursery, formerly 
the 

OLD BOTANIC GARDEN, 

and still known by the vulgar appellation of the 
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Physic Gardens. At the north-east extremity of 
this enclosure, stands the 

COLLEGE KIRK, 

a Gothic building, founded in 1452 by the Queen 
of James II. and dedicated to the Holy Trinity. 
Adjoining this, is 

THE TRINITY HOSPITAL, 

founded by Mary of Gueldres in 1461, as a refuge 
for decayed burgesses of Edinburgh, their widows, 
sons, and daughters. In this institution 40 persons 
are clothed and maintained in a most comfortable 
manner. It affords, besides, £6 annually to 100 
out-door pensioners. None under 50 years of age 
receive any benefit from this hospital. On the north 
side of the Nursery is the 

OLD ORPHAN HOSPITAL, 

founded in 1 734, a plain building with a spire. This 
house has been lately deserted for a new edifice, 
beyond the Dean Bridge, of which we shall after- 
wards speak. It is of this hospital that the philan- 
thropist Howard writes so enthusiastically, when 
alluding to the charities of Edinburgh. Beyond 
this foreground, the eye may range over the middle 
and distant prospect; no doubt one of the finest of 
the many which the City affords. A sunrise, 
looking to the east, and a sunset, looking to the 
west, from the centre of the North Bridge, are 
scenes that would have filled a Claude with rap- 
ture. Before quitting this point, it may be right 
to revert to the former condition of the 

NORTH LOCH, * 

over which this bridge is thrown. Chambers, in 
his amusing volume called "Reehiana? considers, 
from an account of a tournament held on the spot 
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in 1396, that there was no collection of water in 
this valley before the period when the City was 
fortified; that it was in fact an artificial pond, 
formed for the- better defence of the Castle. He 
mentions also, that a ford was made across the 
Loch in the sixteenth century, along which, it ap- 
pears, Archbishop Beaton escaped from the famous 
fray of " Clean the Causeway? We are also told, 
upon the same authority, that the lake was a fa- 
vourite scene for boating ; and that it was, besides, 
" the place in which our pious ancestors used to 
dip and drown offenders against morality, espe- 
cially of the female sex. The Reformers, there- 
fore, conceived that they had not only done a very 
proper but also a very witty thing, when they 
threw into this lake, in 1558, the statue of St. 
Giles, which formerly adorned their High Church." 
The preparations for the erection of the North 
Bridge, led to the draining of the North Loch in 
1763. From that time till 1816, the ground lay 
waste and marshy ; but at that period, the portion 
to the west of the Earthen Mound was laid out in 
pleasure-gardens. The portion to the east of the 
Mound was not converted into pleasure-ground till 
the year 1830. At the south-west corner of the 
North Bridge, is the 

SHOP OF MESSRS. BLACK, 

the well known publishers of the Edinburgh Review, 
a work which above all others raised the literary 
character of Scotland, and gave a new turn to the 
periodical literature of Great Britain; a work which 
continues even to this day, to be the most power- 
fill political engine, by which the minds of the 
thinking portion of the people are affected. It 
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was through this organ of popular and liberal 
opinions, that Brougham, Macintosh, Horner, Jef- 
frey, and Macauley first became conspicuous as 
public writers. The building no* possessed by 
the publishers of the Review, was formerly occu- 
pied as the Post-Office, previous to its removal to 
Waterloo-Place. On reaching the 

HIGH-STREET, 

the principal street of the old City, the stranger 
will turn to the left, and proceed eastward; and as 
he looks on each hand, he cannot fail to be struck 
with the odd-looking Flemish fronts of many of the 
buildings, and the strange wooden adjuncts which 
appear to have been added to them at a later pe- 
riod. From both sides of this street, run narrow 
alleys called closes, which were formerly tenanted 
by the most respectable inhabitants of the metro- 
polis. Those on the south side, in particular, were 
at no remote date, occupied by several of the 
Scottish noblesse. At the bottom of the close 
called Gray's, is a small square of buildings which 
were used as the 

SCOTTISH HINT, 

previous to the Union of the two Kingdoms in 1707, 
since which period no money has been coined in 
Scotland. These buildings, like certain others which 
belonged to the Crown, afford protection to debtors 
for twenty-four hours. Over the principal entrance, 
which appears to have been from the Cowgate, is 
the following inscription: — 

" BE. MERCYFULL. TO. ME. O. GOD. 1574." 

In the square turret which protrudes into the street, 
it appears, from a minute of council, that the Dan- 
ish ambassadors who came over to Scotland with 
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the consort of James VI. were entertained at the 
expense of the City. The entrance to the large 
hall where this banquet was held, is by a common 
stair. The hall itself was used as a council-room 
by the officers of the Mint. All the rooms con- 
nected with this establishment, are now occupied 
as workshops or private dwellings. The house 
upon the north side of the square, which appears 
more modern than the others, and which was ori- 
ginally possessed by the master of the Mint, was 
occupied, about the middle of last century, by 
the Countess Dowager of Stair, and afterwards 
by the celebrated Dr. Cullen, who died here in 
1792. In this alley, in fact, though now tenanted 
by a lower class, some of the most fashionable had 
their residences. At the bottom of the close, op- 
posite to the Mint, resided about seventy years 
ago, Alex, Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Lough- 
borough, and in 1801 Earl of Rosslyn. That able 
lawyer lived here previous to his leaving the Scot- 
tish bar for that of England, where he rose to the 
highest honours. On the east side of a court con- 
tiguous to this close, lived the last Lord Borthwick; 
and about the middle of it still stands the mansion 
with a garden behind it, formerly belonging to 
and once occupied by the Earl of Selkirk, and lat- 
terly possessed by Dr. Rutherford, the Professor 
of Botany, and the maternal uncle of Sir Walter 
Scott. The bibliomaniac Dr. Arrot, also lived in 
this alley. In the close contiguous, called 

hyndford's close, 
the celebrated Duchess of Gordon was born and 
educated, in the house of her father, Sir W. Max- 
well of Monreith; and whence, according to Cham- 
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bers, the young romp and her witty sister, used 
to issue to ride upon the backs of certain swine, 
belonging to the well-known Peter Ramsay, the 
stabler in St. Mary's Wynd, which were permitted 
to run through the street. To the east of this 
point, the High-Street begins to grow narrower, 
and has a meaner appearance, all the way through 
the Canongate to Holyrood House. At the Nether- 
bow, where the breadth of the street is considerably 
contracted, stands 

JOHN KNOX'S HOUSE, 

of whom the Earl of Morton said, that " he never 
feared the face of man." This is one of the most 
ancient and curious stone buildings in this part of 
the Citj\ The Reformer lodged here in 1560, 
while he was minister of St. Giles', and the man- 
sion was previously occupied by Durie, Abbot of 
Dunfermline. Here it is supposed Knox continued 
to reside, till he died in Nov. 24, 1572. This 
house was given to the Reformer rent free, by the 
magistrates, where a "warm study" was made for 
him of " deal boards" at the public expense. From 
the projecting window, it is said, that this great 
advocate of Presbyterianism occasionally poured 
forth diatribes against Popery, to the people on the 
street. A small effigy of the Reformer, in full 
canonicals, in the attitude of preaching, and point- 
ing to the sun, upon which the name of God 
is carved in three different languages, appears to 
have been stuck upon the corner of the house after 
the Reformer's removal from this nether sphere. 
Opposite to this house are two heads, cut in alto 
relievo and profile, supposed to be of Roman sculp- 
ture; between which there is a tablet of stone with 
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a ratber unintelligible inscription. Betwixt these 
houses, is the commencement of the 

NETHER-BOW, 

a street of about fifty yards in length, and in which 
there are some very remarkable mansions. It was 
here that the Nether-bow Port, or gate to the 
City from the east, formerly stood, and which, al- 
though a handsome building, was demolished in 1 764, 
to give a freer access to the town. The demolition 
of this gateway afforded a glorious subject for the 
satirical pen of James Wilson, better known by 
Clauderoj who, among other things, wrote the last 
speech and dying words of the Nether-bow.* The 
clock which belonged to this Scottish Temple-bar, 
was translated to the old Orphan Hospital, where 
it still remains as the last relic of this now almost 
forgotten structure. The old wooden fronted tene- 
ment with an outside stair, immediately to the east 
of John Knox's in the Nether-bow, according to 
common tradition, was the 

HOUSE OF LORD BALMERINO. 

The following inscription is over the doorway:— 
The Lord Giveth Bliset be His 

L R. M. 

And Taketh .1601. Name For Ever 
Next to this house is one of a peculiarly odd ap- 
pearance, with a long range of closely connected 
windows. It is said that this building was occu- 
pied during the reign of Charles II. as an 

EXCISE OFFICE, 

an opinion which is in some degree supported, 
from a stone bearing the Royal Arms of Scotland, 

• See Chambers's Traditions, vol. ii. p. 90. 
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and the letters C. R. II. being observable in the 
centre of the wall of the third flat. Nearly oppo- 
site these houses, is Tweeddale Court, at the foot 
of which stands the 

MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE'S HOUSE, 

and once inhabited by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland. Attached to this mansion was a fine 
garden with a gateway to the Cowgate. After 
passing from the Tweeddale family, this spacious 
edifice was occupied by the British Linen Co. as 
a Bank; and in the narrow passage the stranger 
will observe the entrance to a right-hand staircase, 
whence a yet undiscovered assassin sprung, about 
five o'clock on the evening of the 13th Nov. 1806, 
upon the unfortunate Besrbie, the porter to that 
establishment, and after piercing him through the 
heart with a knife, within a few paces of a sentinel, 
made off with upwards of .£4000 in notes, which 
the poor man had brought from Leith. The greater 
part of the money was afterwards found, but the 
murderer has never been discovered. A notorious 
ruffian of the name of Moffat or Maccoul, who died 
in prison while under a commuted sentence of tran- 
sportation, was at one time imagined to have been 
the assassin, but still no clue could be found to 
lead to any successful issue, and it is now almost 
morally certain that the murderer will never be 
discovered, or rather that he is beyond the reach 
of human punishment. Tweeddale House is now 
occupied by the respectable publishers, Messrs. 
Oliver & Boyd, whose " Cabinet Library" has de- 
servedly gained for them the golden opinions of all 
who can value what is truly interesting and useful 
in literature. A little to the east of the entrance 
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to Tweeddale Court, two lanes branch off from the 
Nether-Bow. That on the north is called 

LEITH WYND, 

haying formerly been the only road to the harbour 
of Edinburgh, and particularly memorable as the 
scene where Sir Alexander Stewart and Mr. John 
Grahame were slain by Sir James Sandilands in 
1593. The particular spot of this remarkable 
assassination is at the foot of the street. The 
lane to the south is called 

st. mary's wynd, 
from its proximity to a convent and chapel for Cis- 
tercian nuns, dedicated to the Holy Virgin, which 
once stood at the head of the street ; near which 
also, was a gate to the City, called St. Mary's 
Wynd Port, This street is, from its singular 
irregularity, particularly picturesque, although the 
Monmouth-Street occupation of its inhabitants de- 
tracts from the interest of the scene. At the south 
end of this Wynd, is a narrow street called 

THE PLEASANCE, 

which derives its appellation from a nunnery for- 
merly established near this place, and dedicated 
to St. Mary of Placentia. On passing the Nether- 
Bow, the stranger will enter 

THE CANONGATE, 

originally a distinct burgh, but now subject to the 
Town Council of Edinburgh. It is one of the most 
ancient portions of the capital, having been be- 
stowed upon the canons of the Church of the Holy 
Cross, by David I. in the early part of the twelfth 
century. From its immediate vicinity to the Ab- 
bey, and latterly to the Royal Palace, it became 
the residence of those connected with the religious 
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establishment, and of the retainers of and ambas- 
sadors to the Court. For several centuries, it was 
the fashionable quarter of the City, but the Re- 
formation which swept away its Abbey, carried 
along with it its clerical inhabitants, while the 
Union, which transferred the Parliament and the 
Court to London, sent also its nobles and cour- 
tiers to follow their respective callings in the 
British Metropolis. Spoiled and deserted as the 
mansions in this once fashionable faubourg now 
are, they still, however, possess many charms in 
the eyes of the antiquary and the moralist. With 
many a ruinous-looking mansion, the former finds 
a historical association, while the squalid poverty 
which is now in many instances linked with the 
decaying residences of our early nobility, loudly 
speaks to the latter of the singular instability of 
human affairs; How melancholy is it to either, 
to observe that the street over which so many a 
manly form and fairy face have hurried, to bend at 
the shrine of religion and of royalty, should now 
be trodden by multitudes whose very appearance is 
calculated to scare away from it the better classes 
of society! Previous to the new approach being 
formed by the Calton Hill, the Canongate was the 
principal entrance to the City from the east, but 
since the new London Road was opened, the Can- 
ongate has been comparatively deserted even by 
passengers. On proceeding down this street, we 
are told in Chambers' " Reekiana," that, near the 
top of it, on the right, stood the 

WHITE HOUSE INN, 

one of the most respectable places of public enter- 
tainment in Edinburgh, about the middle of last 
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century. It was here that Dr. Johnson, on vishV 
ing Scotland, accompanied by Sir William Scott, 
afterwards Lord Stowell, took up his residence; 
and it was in a large room in this now defunct 
hostelry, that the greater portion of the runaway 
English couples were at one time united. It is 
said that George III. lodged in this inn, when he 
-visited Scotland incognito, along with his precep- 
tor the Earl of Bute. A little beyond this, at the 
bottom of an alley called the Old Playhouse Close, 
stood the 

CANONGATE THEATRE, 

erected in 1746, and what is perhaps somewhat 
remarkable, the first playhouse to which a license 
was given in Scotland, 'this Theatre served Edin- 
burgh as the only place for dramatic amusements, 
till the erection of the present one in Shakspeare- 
Square. Near to this, was 

smollett's sister's house, 
the mansion in which the celebrated author of 
Roderick Random lived in 1 766, and where, during 
his residence, he picked up the many strong and 
striking traits of Scottish metropolitan manners, 
which he afterwards so graphically and sarcas- 
tically developed in Humphrey Clinker. A little 
farther down, the stranger will find himself in front 
of one of the most remarkable buildings in the 
street, we mean 

MORAY HOUSE, 

where it is supposed the Prior of St. Andrews, 
after being created an Earl, resided. The western 
portion of this mansion is rather of an imposing 
character, having a large massive stone balcony 
protruding into the street, from which it is said 
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the Marchioness of Argyle spat upon the unfor- 
tunate Montrose, when proceeding up the Canon- 
gate to undergo the sentence which the cruel party- 
feeling of the times had pronounced upon him. 
The interior of this mansion is remarkable for the 
elegance and richness of its stucco work. The 
two concave-roofed state-rooms are in fact splendid. 
Behind the house there is an excellent garden, in 
a corner of which is a very curious bower, formed 
of several clumps of elm, whose branches have 
met and are incorporated with one another. In 
another portion of the garden is a stately thorn-tree, 
said to have been planted by the hand of the fair 
and unfortunate Mary. In the summer-house, now 
converted into a hot-house, it is also said, that the 
Union between Scotland and England was signed 
by the Commissioners — that Union, which though 
bitterly opposed at the period, has since proved 
so beneficial to both countries. This mansion, 
since it was abandoned by the Moray family as 
a residence, was first occupied by the " Linen 
Company," afterwards by Mr. Ballantyne the cele- 
brated printer, and at present is tenanted by Mr. 
Alexander Cowan, one of the most extensive paper- 
makers in Scotland. Proceeding down the street on 
the opposite side, is the 

CANONGATE COURT-ROOM AND JAIL. 

From the inscription on the front of this building, 
it is presumed that it was either erected or re- 
paired during the reign of James VI. The motto, 
u sic itur ad astra" to the arms of the Canongate, 
painted in a niche, might have been very appro- 

Eriate for a religious house, but is somewhat out of 
eeping with a prison! Contiguous to this, is the 
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CANONGATE CHURCH, 

built in the reign of James VII. The structure 
is in the form of a cross and of Gothic architecture, 
but by no means elegant. Around it is the 

CANONGATE CHURCH-YARD, 

remarkable for nothing except for containing the 
ashes of many celebrated men. " Scottish church- 
yards," and particularly those attached to cities 
and towns, as Mr. Strang remarks in his work 
on " Ancient and Modern Tombs and Sepulture," 
" are, with few exceptions, little else than vast fields 
of the dead; which, instead of possessing any thing 
attractive, have every thing of an opposite nature." 
The Canongate cemetery certainly cannot boast of 
being one of these exceptions, for every square yard 
of it is occupied as a place of sepulture; and that 
place of sepulture, instead of being kept clean and 
neat, seems to be neglected and falling into decay, 
and in place of being decked with plants or with 
flowers, is merely a wilderness of hemlock and net- 
tles. The chief characteristic of this cemetery, is un- 
fortunately the noxious weed, the broken tombstone, 
and the defaced inscription; and hence, instead of 
proving as it does elsewhere, either the solemn and 
affecting shrine of devotion, or the resort and con- 
solation of weeping individuals, is little better than 
a gloomy charnel-house, avoided by general con- 
sent, as if infected with a pestilence, and calcu- 
lated even when entered, to call forth rather the 
feelings of aversion and disgust, than of sympathy 
and sorrow! In spite, however, of the certainty 
of exciting the disagreeable ideas and sentiments 
to which we have alluded, the stranger can 
scarcely refrain from visiting the last resting-places 
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of Adam Smith, the celebrated author of " The 
Wealth of Nations," and of Dugald Stewart, one 
of the ablest of metaphysical writers, both of which 
are in this cemetery; or of pouring the tribute of 
a tear over the humble monument which Robert 
Burns erected above the ashes of his Scottish poet- 
ical predecessor, Robert Ferguson, The recol- 
lection of this sympathetic action, and of the being 
whose unmarked grave inspired the muse of Scot- 
land's bard, cannot fail to awaken in the bosom of 
kindred genius many a high emotion, and to excite 
a more than ordinary interest on perusing the few 
simple and touching lines which one genuine poet 
has traced on the tombstone of another. They 
are as follows : — 

" No sculptured marble here nor pompous lay, 

No storied urn nor animated bust; 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia's way, 

To pour her sorrows o'er her Poet's dust." 

Leaving the cemetery, the stranger will observe, 
on the opposite side of the street, an odd-looking 
mansion, at present belonging to the Canongate 
Hammermen, but said once to have been the 

duke of Gordon's house. 
It was in this tenement, according to tradition, that 
the murderer of the bonny Earl of Moray took un- 
well, and fled thence to Dundee, where he died. 
Continuing our course to the eastward, we observe, 
on the left, Monroe's Close, at the foot of which 
stands the 

HOUSE OF THE EARLS OF FANMURE, 

now, alas ! occupied by persons of very low degree. 
This house is chiefly remarkable, from having 
been the residence of Dr. Adam Smith, from the 
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year 1778, when he came to Edinburgh, till his 
death in 1790. Passing a new and rather hand- 
some house on the right, called 

MILTON LODGE, 

which was erected by Andrew Fletcher of Milton, 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland from 1735 to 1748, 
we soon reach 

QUEENSBEEEY HOUSE, 

a large, dull edifice, formerly the residence of the 
Dukes of Queensberry. This mansion was erected 
before the Revolution, and has been the scene of 
many strange adventures. Among these, Mr. Cham- 
bers relates one which is at once a tale of mystery 
and horror. It appears that James, the son of the 
second Duke and King's High Commissioner at the 
time of the Union, "was an idiot of the most unhappy 
sort, rabid and gluttonous, and while the family re- 
sided in Edinburgh, he was always kept confined 
in a ground apartment in the western wing of the 
house, upon the windows of which, till within these 
few years, the boards still remained by which the 
dreadful receptacle was darkened, to prevent the 
idiot from looking out or being seen. On the day the 
Union was passed, all Edinburgh crowded to the Par- 
liament Close to await the issue of the debate, and 
to mob the chief promoters of the detested measure, 
on their leaving the House. The whole household 
of the Commissioner went en masse, with perhaps 
a somewhat different object, and among the rest 
was the man whose duty it was to watch and 
attend Lord Drumlanrig. Two members of the 
family alone were left behind, the madman himself 
and a little kitchen-boy who turned the spit. The 
insane being hearing every, thing unusually still 
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around, the house being completely deserted and 
the Canongate like a city of the dead, and observ- 
ing- his keeper to be absent, broke loose from his 
confinement, and roamed wildly through the house. 
It is supposed that the savoury odour of the pre- 

Earations for dinner, led him to the kitchen, where 
e found the little turnspit quietly seated by the 
fire. He seized the boy, killed him, took the meat 
from the fire, and spitted the body of his victim, 
which he half-roasted, and was found devouring 
when the Duke with his domestics returned from 
his triumph. The consternation and horror of all 
concerned, may be conceived. * * * The common 
people, among whom the dreadful tale soon spread, 
in spite of the Duke's endeavours to suppress it, 
said that it was ' a judgment upon him for his 
odious share in the Union/" Queensberry House 
was occupied by the Duke of Douglas during a 
part of his life, and here he died in 1761. It was 
afterwards possessed by Sir James Montgomery, 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Since it was 
stripped of its interior ornaments many years ago, 
by W. Aitcheson of Drumore, to whom it was 
sold, it has been successively used as a barrack 
and a fever hospital. Directly opposite to this 
building, is pointed out an attic called 

gay's garret, 
in which it is said the author of the " Beggars' 
Opera" resided, when brought to Scotland by the 
Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, and where it 
is supposed he wrote several of his most popular 
pieces. In its present condition, it is well worthy 
of being engraven for D'Israeli's next edition of his 
" Calamities of Authors!" A little farther down 
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the street, on the right, is the spot upon which till 
lately stood a neat house known by the appellation 
of the 

LOTHIAN HUT, 

and chiefly remarkable as being the mansion in 
which the late Dugald Stewart lived, and gave 
instructions to so many distinguished pupils. The 
present President of the Council, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, here passed a portion of his early 
days, under the charge of the late Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. The stranger on advancing a 
few steps, will find himself at the foot of the Can- 
ongate, where once stood 

THE GIRTH CROSS; 

this consisted of three steps and a base, with a 
pillar on the top. It was an appendage to the 
neighbouring Abbey of Holyrood, marking out the 
western boundary of the sanctuary. At a little to 
the north-east of this cross, formerly stood 

THE WATERGATE, 

one of the many ports to the City, through which 
ran the east road to Leith. On the outside of the 
gate, on the east side of the street, was the 

ROYAL TENNIS COURT, 

a place chiefly memorable on account of its con- 
nection with the early history of the stage in Scot- 
land. It has been supposed that the immortal 
Shakspeare was among the party which Queen 
Elizabeth sent to Scotland, at the request of King 
Jamie, and which appear to have given theatrical 
representations in this house, about the year 1599. 
On proceeding about 100 feet past where the Girth 
Cross stood, we reach a sewer called the 
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abbey strand, 
on the east side of which, the stranger will find 
himself upon the sacred soil of Holyrood, which 
formerly afforded protection to criminals, and now 
proves a sanctuary to debtors, many of whom re- 
side within its limits. This sanctuary is very ex- 
tensive, the whole of the valley as far as Dudding- 
stone, including Arthur's Seat and Salisbury Crags, 
Ibeing included within its bounds. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of this strand, many odd adventures 
have occurred between tipstaves and debtors — 
adventures to which we trust the good sense of 
this enlightened age, will ere long give a death- 
blow. Sanctuaries for criminals, and jails for the 
unfortunate debtor, belong in good sooth to the 
jurisprudence of a dark and iron age. On ad- 
vancing a few paces farther, we enter the Abbey 
Court-yard, ana behold the far-famed 

PALACE OF HOLYROOD. 

This elegant fabric being nearly a square, exhibits 
in a united form, the different orders of Roman 
architecture. It has two fronts, an eastern and a 
western. The latter consists of two lofty double 
castellated square towers four stories in height, 
joined by a beautiful lower building or gallery of 
two stories, adorned by a double ballustrade, in the 
centre of which is the grand entrance to the Palace, 
composed of four Roman Doric columns and en- 
tablature, under which are placed the Royal Arms 
of Scotland, surmounted by an open pediment, on 
which are two reclining figures. Over this pedi- 
ment is an octagonal tower or oupola, in form of an 
imperial crown, underneath whicn is a clock. The 
eastern front consists of three stories, between the 
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windows of which are ranges of pilasters, the first 
flat being Doric, the second Ionic, and the third 
Corinthian. This front and the south side of the 
Palace, have been both completely repaired within 
these few years. On entering the gateway, and 
passing into the Court, in the centre of which is a 
splendid lamp, the stranger will observe that an 
arcade having nine arches on each side, surrounds 
the area; each arch being divided by fluted Doric 
pilasters, with an entablature, bearing alternately 
the Scottish thistle, crown, sword, and sceptre on 
the frieze. The east, north, and south sides of the 
quadrangle, are of three stories, on the former of 
which is a pediment, which displays within its 
tympanum the Royal Arms of Great Britain, as 
borne since the Union. Of this edifice, the north- 
west portion alone is ancient, the other parts being 
built in the reign of Charles II. When the ancient 
buildings which occupied the site of the present 
Palace became the residence of royalty, is involved 
in obscurity. The first mention of the " Pallais" 
of " Halierood* occurs in an account given of the 
marriage of James IV. to Margaret of England in 
1503 ; but this may have been merely applied to 
the portion of the building allotted by the Ecclesi- 
astics of the Abbey, for the temporary residence of 
royalty. It is certain, however, that James V. 
built tne north-west part of the present Palace in 
1525, and enclosed with a stone wall, about three 
miles circumference of its romantic environs. Dur- 
ing the minority of Mary, both Abbey and Palace 
were burned down. The latter was shortly there- 
after repaired and enlarged. On Mary's return 
from France, the Palace boasted of no fewer than 
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five courts. About the period of James VI.'s mar- 
riage in 1590, some repairs were made upon it 
by Inigo Jones, after which it became the King's 
favourite residence. On James quitting it for 
London in 1603, it soon became neglected; and 
in 1617, when he revisited Edinburgh, was in 
such bad condition that he ordered it to be re- 
paired and newly thatched. When Charles I. 
visited Edinburgh in 1633, it was again put in 
repair, and partly furnished anew. In 1660, the 
whole of it as well as the Abbey, except the 
north-west tower, were burned by the troops of 
Cromwell. After the Restoration, the Palace ap- 
pears to have acquired its present dimensions and 
beautiful appearance, for the accommodation of the 
Duke of York, who resided in it, with his family 
and court, during the years 1681-2. In 1745, it 
was occupied for a short time by Prince Charles 
Edward; and the following year, for a few nights, 
by the Duke of Cumberland. In 1795, the southern 
apartments were fitted up for the reception of the 
Compte d'Artois, where ne kept his little court till 
1799, when he ascended the throne of his ancestors. 
In 1822, the Palace was restored to more than its 
former splendour by the visit of his late Majesty, 
for whose accommodation a suite of state apart- 
ments was fitted up in the south side of the quad- 
rangle. Here George IV. held a splendid levee 
and drawing-room, and received the congratula- 
tions of his loyal Scottish subjects. By one of those 
strange revolutions in kingdoms, to which we have 
been accustomed in the early part of this century, 
Charles X. Ex-King of France (formerly Compte 
d'Artois), again found an asylum in Holyrood in 
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1890, and remained there till he left Scotland for 
Bohemia. The stranger after haying viewed the 
exterior, may then examine the 

INTERIOR OF THE PALACE, 

the most interesting portion of which is the suite of 
apartments once occupied by the unfortunate Queen 
Mary. In- the bed-room of the lovely Queen, is 
shown the state-bed in which Prince Charlie, and 
after him the Duke of Cumberland slept in 1745-6, 
and a very antique bed of Mary's of crimson da- 
mask. The walls of the apartment are covered 
with tapestry, illustrative of one of Ovid's meta- 
morphoses, while the ceiling is divided into com- 
partments, filled with armorial devices. Close to 
the Queen's dressing-room, is a small opening lead- 
ing to a trap-stair which communicates with rooms 
below. It was through this that Darnley, Ruth- 
ven, Douglas, and two others entered, while Rizzio 
supped with her Majesty and the Duchess of 
Argyle, and dragged him from the closet to the 
Presence Chamber, before reaching which, fifty- 
five wounds had deprived the Italian of life. 
Upon the floor of the chamber, some fertile imagi- 
nation has discovered the blood of the Queen's 
favourite. In the Presence Chamber are portraits 
of the celebrated Jane Shore and Moll Davis. It 
was in this apartment that Mary had her famous 
interview with Knox, and listened with delight to 
the music of Chatelar and Rizzio. It was here, 
probably, that the marriage of Sebastian was cele- 
brated, and that the unhappy Queen received with 
shrieks and horror the intelligence of the murder 
of Darnley. In the first flat of Queen Mary's apart- 
ments are several tolerable pictures, among these 
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are portraits of James IV. Mary of Guise, Queen 
Mary, when first a bride, and one immediately pre- 
vious to her execution; also of the Regent Murray, 
John Knox, James VI. Charles II. and others; and 
a view of the city of Venice. The combats of Con- 
stantine the Great form the subjects of the tapestry. 
The Great Picture Crullery, which is 1^5 feet long, 
25 broad, and 18 feet high, communicates with these 
apartments. The walls of this large gallery in which 
the election of the sixteen Representative Peers of 
Scotland is conducted, are ornamented with the por- 
traits of one hundred and eleven kings of Scotland, 
a few only of which may be considered as giving 
any idea of the personages which they pretend to 
represent. They were painted by De Witt for a 
pageant, when Charles I. entered Edinburgh. On 
the same flat, to the north, are the apartments of 
Lord Dunmore, at present occupied by the Duke 
of Hamilton, who is hereditary keeper of the Pa- 
lace. An excellent painting by Mytens, of Charles 
I. and his Queen going a-hunting, in which is in- 
troduced the well known dwarf Jeffrey Hudson, 
was formerly here, but has lately been removed 
elsewhere. The Crown Room, where the Regalia 
of Scotland were deposited during George IV.'s 
visit, is in the north side of this portion of the Pa- 
lace. Within the east side of the quadrangle, upon 
the same level with the picture gallery, is a very 
handsome suite of rooms, lately occupied by the 
Ex-King of France. Above these are the apart- 
ments allotted to the Argyle and Breadalbane fa- 
milies, in which are some good pictures and some 
Gobelin tapestry. In the former are the portraits 
of the well-known Duke and Duchess of Lauder- 
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dale. The apartment above the southern arcade, 
was used by his late Majesty for holding his levee 
and drawing-room. It is 60 feet in length, 30 in 
breadth, and about 20 in height. At the levee 
were present nearly 2000 of the nobility and gen- 
try of Scotland, assuredly the most brilliant assem- 
blage that ever was held within the walls of old 
Holyrood. The King, accommodating himself to 
the absurd Celtic fashion of the times, appeared on 
that occasion in full Highland costume, composed 
of Stuart tartan velvet, richly embroidered with 
thistles. The drawing-room was attended by up- 
wards of 500 ladies of the most distinguished rank, 
fashion, and beauty. The throne placed at the 
west end of the apartment, was brought from Buck- 
ingham Palace. It is very richly gilt, and covered 
with crimson velvet, while its canopy is surmounted 
by a crown with the Hon and unicorn as support** 
ers. The south-west tower and adjoining rooms, 
are occupied by the Earl of Strathmore, and are 
entered by a broad staircase at the south-west 
angle of the inner court. When the stranger has 
sufficiently examined the various curiosities of the 
interior of the Palace, we would next conduct him 
to the 

CHAPEL OF HOLYROOD, 

situated on the north of the Palace. This building 
forms a part of the monastic establishment, which 
was founded by David I. in 1 128. The Abbey was 
at first richly endowed, and received most impor- 
tant grants and privileges from future sovereigns. 
In 1160, Fergus Lord Galloway, a munificent donor 
to the establishment, became one of its monks, 
died within its walls, and was buried near the high 
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altar. In 1177, a National Council was held here 
upon the arrival of the Pope's Legate. In 1206, 
the Bishop of Whithorn died here, and the famous 
John of Gaunt also bade adieu to life within the 
cloister in 1381. In 1332, the army of Edward III. 
despoiled the Abbey of its shrines and gold and sil- 
ver vessels. In 1385, it was burned to the ground by 
the forces of Richard II.; and it does not appear 
by whom it was rebuilt. The wife of James I. was 
here delivered of twins, one of whom James II. 
was crowned when a child, was married to Mary 
of Gueldres, and was buried in 1460, within this 
Abbey. James III. was married here to the 
daughter of the King of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark; and here also, in 1503, the marriage of 
James IV. and Margaret of England was cele- 
brated. In 1544, the Abbey was destroyed by the 
English, but was afterwards renewed. In 1565, 
Mary and Darnley were married in the Abbey 
Church; and here too, in 1590, the Queen of James 
VI. was crowned. In 1633, Charles I. (as formerly 
stated) was here crowned King of Scotland, at which 
period he erected Edinburgh into a fiishoprick. He 
ordered also a throne to be erected in the Abbey 
for the Sovereign, and twelve stalls for the Knights 
of the Thistle. During the reign of James VII. the 
people in their rage against Popery and Episco- 
pacy, despoiled the ornaments and interior of the 
Church. They even broke open the royal vault in 
which lay the remains of King James V . — of Mag- 
dalene of France, his first Queen — and of Darnley 
and others belonging to the Royal Family. The 
leaden coffins were forced open, and the bodies 
exposed. The walls, which withstood however 
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the fury of the populace, have since in part 
been destroyed, by the stupidity of an archi- 
tect. In 1758, a new roof was ordered for the 
Chapel Royal, but instead of providing it with 
one of slate, he put upon it one of flag-stones, the 
weight of which caused it to fall in during the 
winter of 1768, bringing away with it the upper 
stone gallery. Since that period, the Chapel has 
remained roofless, but of late every attempt has 
been made to save it from further dilapidation. 
The west front is considered the finest portion of 
the remaining building, having the original grand 
entrance, which is closed up, and the Belfry, sup- 
posed to be one of the towers which at an early 
period flanked this access. The two windows 
above the doorway, which lighted the rood-loft, 
have each two small clustered columns connected 
by arches below, and two very plain mullions above 
the transom. Between these is a tablet, on which 
is inscribed — 

He shall build ane House 

Foe my Name, and I will 

Stablish the throne 

Of His Kingdom 

For Ever 



Basilicam hanc semi- 
rut am, Carol us Rex 
Optimus Instauravit 
Anno Doni 
CIO.IOC.XXXIII. 

The north side of the building is ornamented with 
buttresses, enriched with canopied niches and pin- 
nacles, erected by Abbot Crawford, in the reign of 
James III. The south side is likewise adorned 
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with buttresses, but differing from those of the north. 
The Chapel Royal boasts of many remarkable 
tombs, and contains the ashes of many sovereigns. 
The royal vault in the south-east corner, holds 
the remains of David I. James V. Darnley, the 
Countess of Argyle, &c. &c. A flat square stone 
upon which is traced a shield and some Saxon cha- 
racters, is absurdly pointed out as the grave of 
Rizzio; and under the Belfry alluded to, called 
the vestry, is a splendid monument of Parian mar- 
ble, erected to the memory of Lord Belhaven, 
Chamberlain to King Charles I. who died 12th 
January, 1639. The statue of his Lordship ar- 
rayed in his robes, the right arm resting upon a 
cushion, and the left grasping the pommel of his 
sword, is seen in a recumbent position upon this 
cenotaph. There are several other monuments 
scattered over the sculptured pavement of this 
Chapel; among these is one to Wishart the good 
Bishop of Edinburgh, and another to George the 
19th Earl of Sutherland. Before leaving the Chapel, 
the stranger, if standing at the west end and look- 
ing east, will be struck with its splendid interior, 
and should the sun be pouring its bright beams 
through the tracery of the oriel window, and illu- 
minating the columns of its southern aisle, he can- 
not fail to have an idea of its former magnifi- 
cence. Around the Palace and the former bowl- 
ing-green on the' east, there has lately been 
erected a most magnificent iron railing, near the 
north end of which is a monument to Mylne, who 
built Holyrood. The space within this enclosure 
has been laid out in walks, and planted with shrub- 
bery. Since the late King's visit, much more at* 
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tention has been paid to keep this venerable edi- 
fice in repair. The fact is, £4000 for six years 
have been appropriated out of the Crown revenues 
of Scotland, for renovating both the Palace and the 
Chapel; the improvements on the former are nearly 
completed, and it is hoped, those on the latter will 
soon be commenced. The only other curiosity 
about the Palace is the 

ROYAL GARDEN, 

remarkable, principally, for containing a beautiful 
sun-dial, supposed to have been erected by Queen 
Mary. The old house in the north-west corner, is 
said to have been used as a bath-room by the same 
royal personage. 

If the stranger be imbued with the feelings of a 
Grose, a Gilpin, or a Buckland, he will find much 
to interest him in the environs of the Abbey and 
Palace of Holyrood. Supposing him to be an anti- 
quary, we will now lead him through St. Ann's 
Yards and by the Duke's Walk (formerly shaded 
with tall oaks) to the 

ruins or st. anthony's chapel, 
which stands in an elevated position on the north 
side of Arthur's Seat, and seems to have been 
chosen with the intention of attracting the notice 
of seamen coming up the Frith, who in cases of 
danger might be induced to make vows to their 
tutelar saint. This chapel was attached to an ad- 
jacent hermitage, a practice in olden times very 
common on the sea coasts. The tutelar saint of 
these hermitages was St. Anthony, not of Padua, but 
par excellence styled the hermit. He is represented 
by Tcniers, Breughel, Callot, and other artists, as 
always accompanied by a hog with a bell round its 
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neck. The chapel was a Gothic structure, and was 
43 feet long, 18 broad, and 18 high. At the west 
end, stood a tower 19 feet square, and as is supposed 
before its fall 40 feet high. The door, windows, and 
roof were Gothic; the latter consisted of three 
compartments. A handsome stone seat projected 
from the eastern end, but the whole has of late been 
greatly dilapidated. By whom or at what period 
the chapel was erected is unknown; but for such a 
building there could scarcely have been chosen a 
more eligible site. Placed among rude and path- 
less cliffs, it stands in solitude, even in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a rich, populous, and noisy capital, 
so that (as Sir W. Scott well remarks,) " the 
hum of the city might mingle with the orisons of 
the recluses, conveying as little of worldly interest 
as if it had been the roar of the distant ocean." 
To the south-east, at a short distance, stands a 
remnant of 

st. Anthony's hermitage. 
This cell appears to have been partly of masonry, 
worked upon the natural rock. At the east end 
there are still two niches remaining, in one of 
which formerly stood a scull, a book, an hour- 
glass, and a lamp, which, with a mat for a bed, 
made the general furniture of a hermitage. Near 
the foot of the rock flowed once a copious and pure 
stream, celebrated in the following well-known 
lines of one of our old Scottish ballads : — 

Arthur's Seat shall be my bed, 
The sheets shall ne'er be press'd by me; 

St. Anton's Well shall be my drink, 
Sin' my true love's forsaken me. 

This well is now dried up. At a short distance 
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eastward, will be observed a huge heap of stones, 
laid upon the spot where formerly stood 

muschat's cairn, 
a similar heap of stones, raised to mark the place 
where Nicol Muschat murdered his wife in 1720. 
To the east of this, about a mile, are the ruins of 
the 

CHURCH OF RESTALRIG, 

founded by James III. in honour of the Trinity. 
At the Reformation, this church was ordered by 
the General Assembly to be demolished as a mon- 
ument of idolatry. A sufficient portion of the 
ruins, however, still remains to show that it was a 
plain building. In the church-yard is a large 
mausoleum of a polygonal form, covered with a 
tumulus of earth, formerly the burial-place of Logan 
of Restalrig, next of Lord Balmerino, and latterly 
of the Earls of Moray. In this cemetery, repose 
the ashes of the father of Chancellor Brougham. 

Supposing the stranger to be young, active, and 
imbued with the spirit of view-hunting, we would 
counsel him to ascend to the summit of 

Arthur's seat, 
which is elevated 820 feet above the level of the 
sea. From this isolated situation, rising as the hill 
does abruptly from a level country, there is one 
of the most splendid panoramic prospects that 
can well be imagined. From the summit are seen 
no fewer than twelve counties, with all the ani- 
mated variety of towns, fields, hills, and lakes, with 
the beautiful bay-like appearance of the Forth, 
the " kingdom of Fife,* and the distant Highlands. 
Etymologists disagree respecting the origin of 
the appellation " Arthur's Seat." The probability 
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seems to be, that this hill derives its name 
from Arthur, a British prince, who, at the, close 
of the sixth century, after reconnoitring a Saxon 
army from this hill, rushed down and defeated it 
In the visitor's ramble about Arthur's Seat, and 
particularly at that portion of it called 

SALISBURY CBAG8, 

he will find, should he be a naturalist, an ample 
field for botanical and geological observations. 
Perhaps there is no spot indeed, where, armed with 
a M'Culloch hammer, the enthusiast in the most 
curious of all the branches of natural history, will be 
able to enjoy himself more pleasantly. Mr. Mac- 
laren, the able -editor of the " Scotsman," has lately 
published a most interesting series of papers, con- 
nected with the stratification of Arthurs Seat — 
papers, which, if the stranger be at all versed in 
the studies of Lyall and Buckland, are well worthy 
of his attention. An easy and romantic walk has 
lately been made along the front of Salisbury Crags, 
from which some of the most picturesque views of 
the City may be had. The Cat-nick, the highest 
point of the Crags, is 550 feet. The stranger may 
now make his way to 

ST. Leonard's hill, 
on every side of which, will be seen objects which 
the great Magician of the North has linked with 
the beings of his creative fancy. On the left, we 
have the supposed humble cottage of douce David 
Deans — the mansion of the Laird of Dumbiedykes 
— the dark gloomy valley through which Jeanie 
Deans wandered at nightfall, to meet the unknown 
Robertson at the dreaded Muschat's Cairn. The 
whole dramatis persona of the " Heart of Mid- 
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Lothian," rise here, in fact, before the imagination 
of the visitor, and animate the scene which has 
been hallowed by the fancy of Scott. It will be 
here felt, that the land which has been imprinted 
by the footstep of genius, or by the beings of its 
creation, can never fail to produce a deep and en- 
thusiastic interest. The anxious eye here searches 
for the haunts of those whom history has chronicled, 
and the fancy feels charmed to revel with the 
creatures of another's imagination. Arthur's Seat 
and St. Leonard's, would be indeed reft of many a 
charm, if unassociated with the glorious creations 
of the author of Waverley! At St. Leonard's 
commences the 

DALKEITH RAILWAY, 

which was begun in the early part of 1827, and 
opened to traders about the middle of 1831. The 
whole length of this communication is 8 miles and 
300 yards, and in spite of every obstacle thrown in 
the way of its success, by the exactions of selfish 
landowners, hoick out the most flattering prospects 
to those who undertook it. From the depot at 
Edinburgh the line descends 116 feet, bv an in- 
clined plane 1160 yards in length, on a uniform in- 
clination of 1 in 30. To avoid the expensive cutting 
which would otherwise have been necessary at the 
upper end of the plane, a Tunnel has been carried 
through the King's Park, 570 yards long, 20 feet 
wide, and 15 feet high. This Tunnel is carried 
along the base of Arthur's Seat, principally through 
debris y which has rendered it necessary to support 
the superincumbent mass by building, for the whole 
of its extent. There are two stationary engines of 25 
hotse-power at the top of the inclined plane, which 
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draw up with ease loads of from 13 to 15 tons, ex- 
clusive of waggons, and have repeatedly drawn 
up much greater weights. From the foot of the in- 
clined plane to near the fifth mile-post from Edin- 
burgh, the road is a perfect plane, elevated 130 feet 
above the level of the sea. From that point to the 
termination of the Railway, there is an ascent of 1 
foot in 234. This level has however been obtained 
both with difficulty and expense, deep cuttings or 
high embankments having been found necessary 
along the whole line. From Edinburgh to the 
crossing of the North Esk, a distance of 6} miles, 
a double line of rails has been laid; from that point 
to the termination of the way, there is only a single 
line. A branch leaves the main line about 3£ miles 
from Edinburgh, and terminates at Fisher-Row har- 
bour, intended for the conveyance of coals for ex- 
portation. It is about 1 £ miles in length, and de- 
scends towards Fisher-Row by a uniform inclination 
of 1 foot in 51 £ — a declivity sufficient to enable the 
waggons to descend by their own gravity. The 
Fisher-Row fishwomen have taken advantage of 
this line, to ride to the Edinburgh market. They 
and their finny burdens being deemed too odorifer- 
ous for other passengers, have been accommodated 
with a car for their own exclusive use. A commu- 
nication has been opened between that portion of 
the coal-field lying to the south of the South Esk, 
by a Railway from the coal-works of the Marquis 
of Lothian, carried across the deep valley of that 
stream by a high bridge. This expensive con- 
struction has, we believe, been defrayed entirely 
by the Marquis/ 

The following statement exhibits the extent of 
trade on the Railway from its commencement:— 
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In the Half-year The Tonnage amounted to 
Ending Dec. 31, 1831, 10,963 tons. 

— June 30, 1832, 28,503 — 

— Dec 31, 1832, 32,887 — 

— June 30, 1833, 46,095 — 

— Dec. 31, 1833, '. 44,260 — 

— Dec. 31, 1831, no passengers were conveyed. 

— June 30, 1832, there were 3,353 

— Dec. 31, 1832, 88,461 

— June 30, 1833 61,610 

— Dec. 21, 1833, 127,684 

and in January, about double that number of the 
same month of last year. This unprecedented 
increase of travelling, is a striking demonstration of 
the maxim, that actual intercourse increases with 
every improvement of the means of communication. 
This enormous number of Railway passengers does 
not seem to have interfered in the least with turnpike 
travelling, for the coaching arrangements between 
Edinburgh and Dalkeith and Musselburgh, remain 
unaltered. Much must doubtless be attributed to 
the effect of novelty; but the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh have found tne Railway with its waggons, to 
be to them, on a small scale, what Clyde with its 
steam-boats is to Glasgow. The prosperity of the 
undertaking has induced the proprietors to contem- 
plate carrying a branch into the town of Dalkeith, 
while another company is at present making a 
branch from the main line to Portobello and Leith. 
The branch leaves the main line about 3 miles from 
Edinburgh, and will be 4 miles in length. It has a 
'descent the whole way towards Leith, — in some 

E laces so steep as 1 in 70. The works upon .this 
ne are expected to be completed in the course of 
this year. When the whole rural district round 

E 
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which Edinburgh, Leith, Portobello, and Mussel- 
burgh curve like a crescent, is thus intersected by 
branch Railroads, the extent to which their mutual 
intercourse between its different points may be 
augmented, cannot well be determined. 

We shall here leave the stranger either to take 
an excursion to Dalkeith by the Railway coach, or 
to return by the easiest possible way to the City, 
being convinced, that after making the stroll 
which we have pointed out, he will have seen as 
much in one day as he can well digest or remem- 
ber. 



Stroll to the Castle and Southern Districts. 

After having taken a ramble round the Calton 
Hill and paid a visit to Holyrood, there is no por- 
tion of the City that is so well calculated to excite 
the curiosity and to gratify the philanthropic 
feelings of a stranger, as that through which we 
now propose to conduct him. The Castle-rock 
may indeed be said to have been the foundation- 
stone of Edinburgh, and to the strong and protect- 
ing embattlements which were raised upon its 
summit, Scotland owes the boast of having at this 
hour the most romantic metropolis in the world. 
With this ancient fortalice many of the most re- 
markable events in. the history of the country are 
bound up, while its antique suburb teems with 
associations which not only pour a light upon the 
past condition of a city, whose appearance during 
a few years has been so strangely and so rapidly 
altered, but what is much better, tends to show 
the growing opulence and the improved con- 
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dition of Scottish society. And when we turn to 
what is termed the "Southern Districts,* 9 which 
afford so many splendid asylums for the poor and 
the unfortunate— so many charitable institutions 
for the schooling of youth to industry and virtue — 
so many homes for the diseased and the destitute 
— we feel, that although there be some portions 
of the City which the " Castrum Puettarum" has 
nurtured up, that may be deemed more romantic 
and more gorgeous, there is no portion in the metro- 
polis which can be so truly termed the shrine of 
Charity and Mercy, as the one to which we would 
now be the Cicerone of the stranger. 

For this purpose we shall suppose ourselves at 
that point in the 

HIGH-STREET 

where it intersects what is termed the North and 
South Bridges — at that point, in fact, where Sir 
Walter Scott, in his novel of the Antiquary, in- 
troduces his reader to Jonathan Oldbuck, when 
impatiently waiting the arrival of the " Queensferry 
Diligence or Hawes Fly, to carry him home to the 
antique mansion of Monkbarns. At the north-east 
end of the High-Street, the stranger will still ob- 
serve several of those "laigh shops" or cellars 
which were once used as the chief coach-offices in 
Edinburgh, and in which even at this day may be 
seen the worthy successors of the sharp-nosed and 
spectacled Mrs. Macleuchar so graphicallypictured 
in the first chapter of the Antiquary. Tradition 
tells that it was in one of these low shops, now 
occupied as a tavern and coach-office, that the 
noblemen whose signatures to the Union had not 
been obtained in Lord Moray's summer-house 
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on account of the outrageous conduct of the mob, 
appended their names under cloud of night. Imme- 
diately opposite to this rendezvous of Dalkeith, 
Leith, and Musselburgh coaches, is the 

TBON CHURCH, 

formerly designated Christ's Church, as appears 
from a dedicatory inscription which formerly sur- 
mounted the doorway. This edifice owes its present 
name to the circumstance of the Tron or public 
beam for the weighing of merchandise haying been 
erected close to it. This Church was founded in 
1637, but was not opened for public worship till 
the latter end of the year 1647. In the year 
1673, a bell which cost 1490 merks Ss. Scots, or 
£82 : 10 s. 2%d. sterling, was hung up in the steeple, 
and the clock belonging to the Tron or Weigh- 
house, which formerly stood at the head of the 
West Bow, was put up in it. Only the front of the 
present edifice is old, the other sides of it having 
been rebuilt in 1788, the period when by the open- 
ing up of the South Bridge it was left in its present 
isolated state. The old steeple was destroyed by 
the great fire in 1824, and the present very elegant 
spire, being a design of Messrs. Dickson, was 
erected in 1828. The clock is fitted up with glass 
dial-plates, which are lighted from within with gas 
so as to show the hour at night. Before proceed- 
ing up the High-Street, the stranger may, if he 
pleases, visit the 

HOUSE OF REFUGE, 

which has been lately established in one of the 
closes on the north side of the street. Since the 
commencement of this most valuable and philan- 
thropic Institution, no fewer than 1800 individuals 
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have been rescued from the very lowest circum- 
stances of raggedness, beggary, drunkenness, and 
starvation. The average number of inmates dur- 
ing the past year has been 224; of these about 100 
have been children, who, instead of being left to 
wander about the streets, exposed to all the hard- 
ships, and what is worse, the demoralising effects 
of street-begging, have here obtained shelter, food, 
education, and religious instruction. Many boys 
have been got out to apprenticeships, and girls 
sent to service, who are now behaving well. In 
the House of Refuge they are not merely with- 
drawn from the habits and temptations of vice, but 
they find an asylum where they are trained to ac- 
tive industry, weaned from intemperance, taught 
to read and write, instructed in their duties as 
Christians, and, if possible, provided with perma- 
nent employment. An infant school has been kept 
up for some months, and succeeds very well. The 
system of economy on which the Institution was 
commenced has been steadily maintained; the 
average expense for food to each individual does 
not exceed £3 per annum, or rarely 2d. a-day. 
The expenditure for provisions and coals has been 
£691: 18*. Id. which has not only maintained the 
224 inmates, but paid the expense of the house- 
keeper's table, at which four persons mess. The 
expense for clothing, though a considerable item, 
has been extremely moderate: about 1000 have been 
clothed for £1 15: 8#. 6d. which could not have been 
done, but for the handsome contributions of old 
clothes from the different hospitals, and some do- 
nations in clothing from private families. A shop 
is opened at No. 115 Hign-Street, expressly for the 
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sale of the manufactures from the House of Refuge; 
and the public are respectfully invited, both to in- 
spect these goods, and also to visit and examine 
tne Institution. Continuing our course westward, 
the stranger will observe a land on his right, 
situated at the head of the Flesh-market Close, 
in the third flat of which, looking to the alley, was 
the 

HOUSE OF HENRY DUNDAS, 

afterwards Lord Melville. It was in this very 
mean abode that this celebrated lawyer and states- 
man resided when he commenced business at the 
Scottish bar in 1763. A little farther forward on 
the same side of the street, immediately to the 
west of the Old Stamp-Office close, was the 

HOU8E OF LORD EGLINTOWNE, 

afterwards better known as Fortunes Tavern. It 
was in this mansion, about the beginning of last 
century, that the lovely and celebrated Countess 
of Alexander, the eleventh Earl, resided, and be- 
came the patron of all the Scottish literateurs of 
the day. On account of the favours shown by this 
lady to Allan Ramsay, that poet dedicated to her 
his " Gentle Shepherd," in a strain which, although 
extremely laudatory, was, from all accounts, not ill 
deserved. In Chambers' " Traditions," there is some 
very amusing gossip about this gentlewoman, who, 
it appears, lived till the year 1780, having attained 
the great age of 91. Among other things there 
stated concerning her, it is said, " that her com- 
plexion was a mystery of fineness to many 
ladies not the third of her age. As the secret may 
now be of service to modern beauties, we will 
therefore, in kindness to the sex, divulge it. She 
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never used paint, but washed her face periodically 
with sow's milhF Directly opposite this house, 
stood the 

OLD TOWN GUARD-HOUSE, 

the ancient rendezvous of that celebrated band of 
armed police, who were alone employed during the 
early and middle portion of last century to pre- 
serve public order, to repress riots and street rob- 
beries, and in short, to attend on all public occa- 
sions where confusion or popular disturbance might 
be expected. Of the deeds of that redoubtable band 
of Lochaber-axed-armed veterans, the remen> 
branee even of whose outward appearance, is so 
fast fading away from the memory of the present 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, Ferguson the poet has 
left the following, by no means flattering picture: — 

" Gude folk, as ye come frae the fair, 
Bide yont frae this black squad, 

There's nae sic savages elsewhere, 
Allow'd to wear cockad." 

This Guardhouse, which was taken down in 1787, 
was a long, low, ugly building, having a cellar be- 
neath, most significantly denominated the " Black 
Hole." The structure, to use the words of Sir 
Walter Scott, " might have suggested to a fanciful 
imagination, the idea of a long black snail crawl- 
ing up the middle of the High-Street, and deform- 
ing its beautiful esplanade." Proceeding to the 
westward, the stranger will soon find himself in 
front of 

THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

a large and elegant building in the form of a square, 
with a court in the centre. The structure is re- 
markable, as being either the first or among the 
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very earliest of the modern buildings of the metro- 
polis. It was founded in 1753, and completed in 
1761, at an expense of £30,000. The north side 
of the Quadrangle, which forms the principal por- 
tion of the building, is in length 111 feet, in breadth 
57, and in height 100. Pillars and arches support- 
ing a platform and forming a piazza, run along the 
south front which faces the square, while four Cor- 
inthian columns rising from this platform, sustain 
a pediment on which the arms of the City are 
inscribed. Extending southward from each end 
of the principal building are two wings, which are 
connected towards the street by a light colonnade, 
above which is a platform with pilasters and vases; 
and through this is the entrance to the court. 
It was on the balcony raised upon this plat- 
form, that the eyes of the late George IV. were 
fairly rivetted during his progress from Holyrood 
to the Castle — a balcony which above all the others 
displayed on that day the greatest assemblage of 
the beauty and fashion of Scotland. The centre 
apartments in this building are occupied chiefly 
by the officers of the Municipality. Although 
the court, including the piazza, measures 96 feet 
from north to south, and 86 from east to west, it 
is somewhat singular that the merchants even at 
this day still prefer transacting their business on 
the street, in front of this building, rather than oc- 
cupying the court, which was originally intended 
for that purpose. Immediately opposite to the 
Royal Exchange, stood 

THE MARKET CROSS, 

a place not a little celebrated in the annals of 
Edinburgh and of Scotland. This ancient structure 
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was of mixed architecture, partly Grecian and 
partly Gothic. According to Arnot, it was octa- 
gonal, being 16 feet in diameter, and about 15 feet 
high, exclusive of the pillar in the centre. " At each 
angle, there was an Ionic pillar, from the top of 
which a species of Gothic bastion projected, and be- 
tween the columns there were modern arches; upon 
the arch fronting the Netherbow, the town's arms 
were cut in the shape of a medallion in rude work- 
manship. Over the other arches, heads also cut in 
the shape of a medallion were placed. These appeared 
to be of much older workmanship than the town's 
arms. They were in alto relievo; the engraving was 
good, but the Gothic barbarity of the figures them- 
selves, bore the appearance of the lower empire. 
The entry to this* building, was by a door fronting 
the Netherbow, which gave access to a stair in the 
inside, leading to a platform on the top of the 
building. From the platform rose a column, con- 
sisting of one stone upwards of 20 feet high, and of 
18 inches diameter, spangled with thistles and 
adorned with a Corinthian capital, upon the top of 
which was a unicorn." This antique and curious 
building was removed by the united order of the 
Town Council and the Lords of Session and Jus- 
ticiary, on the 13th March 1756, to the great re- 
gret of every genuine antiquary. It was from this 
Cross, where all royal proclamations and the more 
solemn denunciations of the law were formerly 
made, and it is even at this day, upon the spot 
where it stood, that all royal edicts are proclaimed. 
What a flood of extraordinary events indeed are 
associated with the " Mercat Cross of Edinburgh!" 
How many strange acts of the Scottish Parliament 
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were, before the invention of printing, here promul- 
gated — how many a king has been here proclaimed 
—and how many a victim has been nere sacri- 
ficed during the civil wars which raged from 1567 
to 1688, particularly upon the gibbet which stood 
here during the minority of James VI. ready pre- 
pared for wholesale murder! It was here too that 
the supernatural citation which preceded the fatal 
battle of Flodden, was said to have been made — that 
"awful summons" which Sir Walter Scott has 
turned to such good effect in his Marmion. It was 
here that the Hanoverian Dynasty was denounced, 
and Charles Stuart proclaimed in 1745. It is in- 
deed to be regretted, that so ancient and so curious 
a structure should have been wantonly destroyed; 
and we cannot but join in the malison of Marmiou's 
Minstrel, when he says: — 

" Dun Edin's Cross, a pillarM stone, 

Rose on a turret octagon; 

But now is razed that monument 

Whence Royal Edict rang, 
And voice of Scotland's law was sent 

In glorious trumpet clang. 
Oh ! be his tomb as lead to lead, 
Upon its dull destroyer's head." 

Passing the site of the Cross, which is marked by 
stone radii diverging from a centre, the stranger 
will find himself at the entrance to the 

PARLIAMENT SQUARE, 

which may now be justly accounted the core 
of the Old Town; and since the late improve- 
ments, certainly one of the most elegant parts of the 
whole City. The beautiful front of the southern 
side of this Place, with its several ranges of 
massive Ionic columns, its open circular arcades, 
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and its gracefully projecting central pediment, is 
at once splendid and striking, and cannot fail to 
excite the admiration of every lover of pure Gre- 
cian architecture. These buildings are all dedi- 
cated to public purposes; but before entering up- 
on a more particular description of them, we shall 
first notice the handsome Gothic structure which 
forms the northern side of the Parliament Square, 
and call to recollection the odd and not yet for- 
gotten buildings, which, a few years ago, encom- 
passed its northern front. This now elegant Gothic 
fabric, of late altogether metamorphosed, both ex- 
teriorly and interiorly, by the taste of Mr. William 
Burn, is in honour of the tutelar Saint of Edin- 
burgh, called the 

CHURCH OF ST. GILES. 

This Church is of uncertain antiquity, and was 
erected at different periods. The first mention 
of it is in a charter of David II. in the year 1359. 
It is in the form of a cross, from the centre of which 
rises a large square tower, surmounted by a spire 
161 feet high, and formed above into the shape of 
an imperial crown; and contains a clock with four 
dial-plates and a set of music-bells, which are 
played every day except Sundays, between the 
tours of one and two o'clock. Before the Refor- 
mation, this Church was collegiate; but at that 
period it was divided, not only into several places 
of worship with parishes attached to each, but 
waa likewise made to include a court of justice, 
a prison, a grammar-school, and a work-shop for 
the discovery of the frauds of weavers! At the 
period when Charles I. created the Bishoprick of 
Edinburgh, this Church became a Cathedral. Pre- 
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vious to the alterations which were last made, it 
contained within its walls four separate places of 
worship, besides other public offices. The eastern 
portion or choir, being called the High Church; 
the central, the Old Church; the south-western 
angle, the Tolbooth Church; and the north-west- 
ern angle, Haddo's Hole Church; the latter hav- 
ing its name from the circumstance of haying been 
at one time the prison of Sir George Gordon of 
Haddo. About thirty years ago, one of the aisles 
of the Old Church was converted into a police- 
office. At present St. Giles's contains only 
three places of worship, and a hall for the annual 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland; while the removal of the police-office 
has freed it from the aspersion of being at once a 
House of God " and a den of thieves!" The interior 
arrangements are peculiarly handsome. The vesti- 
bule towards the High-Street, which is exceedingly 
elegant, affords entrances to two of the churches, 
and to the hall of the Assembly. It was within 
the walls of this structure, devoted to so many 
varied purposes, that John Knox poured forth his 
stern Presbyterian doctrines — that James VI. de- 
livered his well-known valedictory address to his 
subjects previous to his departure for London — that 
the Solemn League and Covenant was ratified by 
the English Commissioners — and that the riot took 
place in 1637, on account of Jenny Geddes having 
thrown her cutty-stool at the Dean while read- 
ing the hated liturgy; the said stool being the first 
weapon that was employed in the terrible contest 
which thereafter ensued. The portion called the 
Tolbooth Kirk, was probably subjected to greater 
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changes than the others. During the greater part 
of the reigns of James VI. and Charles, the supreme 
Courts of Judicature sat in this apartment of St. 
Giles's Church, and the Court of Session continued 
to hold its meetings here, till the present Parliament 
House was finished in 1640. Beneath the floor 
of St. Giles's, the ashes of many celebrated per- 
sonages repose. In the south aisle, the Regent 
Murray was buried, three days after his murder at 
Linlithgow; and a little to the east, lie the bones 
of the gallant Marquis of Montrose. Till the close 
of the sixteenth century, the whole of the sur- 
rounding ground now occupied by the Parliament 
House and Square, was the Metropolitan ceme- 
tery; and hence it is not wonderful, that while 
making the late excavations for the new buildings, 
great quantities of human bones were discovered. 
Previous to the year 1817, the northern side of the 
Old Cathedral was obscured by a set of paltry 
booths or stalls, plastered as it were against its 
gothic projections and abutments; while at its 
north-west corner stood 

THE OLD TOLBOOTH, 

or " Heart of Mid-Lothian," forming a termination 
to a huge pile of buildings called the Luckenbooths, 
which, as Sir Walter says, "for some inconceivable 
reason, our ancestors had jammed into the prin- 
cipal street of the town, leaving for passage a nar- 
row street on the north side, and on the south, into 
which the prison opened, a narrow crooked lane, 
winding betwixt the high and sombre walls of the 
Tolbooth and the adjacent houses on the one side, 
and the buttresses and projections of the Cathedral 
on the other." The ancient Tolbooth was a tall, 
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lapen pile, built by the citizens in 1561, and 
ined for the accommodation of Parliament, as 
as of the High Courts of Justice. It was, 
ever, likewise used as a place of confinement 
debtors and criminals, and since the removal 
le Courts in 1640, was occupied only as a pri- 
The principal entrance to this gloomy and 
lal structure, was at the bottom of a turret next 
le Church; the door of which was strong and 
lerous, and had, in addition to a regular lock, a 
•padlock. It was, besides, regularly watched 
>ne of the old City Guard. It was against this 

• that the Porteous rioters in vain thundered 
t their sledge-hammers in 1736, and to which, 
r many futile attempts made to burst it open, 

• were at last obliged to set fire, before they 
d obtain access to the victim of their rage. 

eastern portion of this building was of hewn 

3, but the western was of coarse material, and 

a low projecting portion occupied as shops, 

oof of which formed a platform for the execu- 

of criminals, from 1784 till its demolition in 

The history of the Old Tolbooth is one of 

change. It seems certain, that the Parlra- 

was held within its walls from the reign of 

3 II. to that of James IV.; and, according to 

lers, it was in its upper chamber that the 

monarch held his first council, after his 

ipation from the power of the Douglases. 

as also to have afforded occasional accommo- 

to the Courts of Law. In the year 1514, 

ads of Lord Home and his brother were 

ip on the top of this edifice, at which period, 

nee reasonable to suppose, that it was then 
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used partly as a prison. From the time that the 
Tolbooth was used entirely as a jail, it has been 
the abode of many extraordinary criminals, and 
the scene of many strange incidents. The Por- 
teous Mob, so graphically embalmed in the tale 
of " The Heart of Mid-Lothian" — the suicide 
of Campbell, while under sentence of death for 
shooting the Earl of Eglintoune — the singular 
escape of the murderess Catherine Nairne — the 
execution of the well-known Bailie Brodie, — are 
all associated with its latter days; while the names 
of Montrose and Argyle are connected with its 
earlier chronicles. In a note to the last edition of 
the " Tales of my Landlord," their lamented author 
states, that through the kindness of R. Johnston, 
Esq. the then Dean of Guild, he obtained, on the 
demolition of the Old Tolbooth, the stones which 
composed the gateway, together with the door and 
its ponderous fastenings, which he employed in 
decorating the entrance to his kitchen-court at 
Abbotsford. " The application," adds Sir Walter, 
" of these relics of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, to 
serve as the postern-gate to a court of modern of- 
fices, may be justly ridiculed as whimsical; but 
yet it is not without interest, that we see the gate- 
way through which so much of the stormy politics 
of a rude age, and the vice and misery of later 
times, had found their passage, now occupied in 
the service of rural economy." Before quitting 
the subject of the " Old Tolbooth," it is perhaps 
worth noticing, that an act of beneficence cele- 
brated its demolition. By means of a subscription 
raised by Mr. Johnston, the manumission of most 
of the unfortunate debtors confined in the old jail 
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was obtained, so that there were few or none trans- 
ferred to the new place of confinement on the Cal- 
ton Hill. At the eastern end of the now demolished 
Luckenbooths, and facing the old Cross, was 

creech's land; 
the lower flat of which was so long occupied by 
the able and facetious Bibliopole, whose name it 
bore. Towards the latter end of the last century, 
Mr. Creech's shop was the favourite lounge of the 
Scottish literati. The first flat above the shop 
was once occupied by Allan Ramsay, as a circu- 
lating library, being the first of these institutions 
established in Scotland. 

Passing through a tolerably paved entrance to 
the eastward of St. Giles's, the stranger enters the 
small square formerly alluded to. The north side 
being formed by the back of the Church, the other 
three sides by a Grecian range of buildings, also 
noticed. In days of old, when the exterior of St 
Giles's was rough and weather-worn, and when 
great part of this square was occupied by the high 
lands of houses destroyed by the great fire in 1824, 
there stood, in the centre of the 

PARLIAMENT CLOSE, 

(quo nemine gaudebat) an equestrian statue of 
Charles II. While the square was re-casting, the 
vera effigies of the merry monarch was removed. 
The dignitaries of Edinburgh have not since been 
able to determine whether he should be restored 
to his old locality, or placed sentry elsewhere. 
Meantime he is carefully deposited in the court of 
the City Bridewell; and really, considering the 
tenor of his life, he might have found a more in- 
appropriate lodging! The south-western angle of 
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the range of buildings mentioned above, is rounded, 
and displays a pair of huge folding doors. En- 
tering thereby, you proceed a few paces along 
a wide passage, at the end of which another pair 
of folding doors, yielding easily and noiselessly to 
the touch, admits you into a dim apartment, the 
limits and contents of which can only be vaguely 
guessed at by a stranger. There is a table, and 
sometimes bundles of papers lying thereon, and 
anxious men are rapidly passing out and in by 
various exits and entrances. Turning short, how- 
ever, to the right hand, you pass through a third 
pair of folding doors, as easily patent as the last, 
and find yourself suddenly in 

THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, 

the temple of the Caledonian Themis — in the hall 
well and dearly known to the litigants of Scotland 
by the mysterious name of the " Outer House." 
The time a stranger ought to select for his first 
visit to this receptacle of law, is any secular day 
(Monday excepted) between the 12th of November 
and the 24th of December, or between the 1 1th 
of January and the 1 1th of March, or between the 
1 1th of May and the 1 1th of July — at the hour of 
lOf a. m. On entering, he will discover a spacious 
hall loftily vaulted, with huge beams of a dark 
hue crossing and depending overhead; having 
strange faces carved on their abutments in the 
wall, and gilded knobs adorning their central 
terminations. Not far from the end of the hall, on 
the right hand of the intrant, rises a white marble 
statue of a dignified, hard-featured man (Lord 
Melville) in a Judge's robe. The opposite ex- 
tremity displays a large elegant window of rich 
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stained glass — the centre field occupied by a fig- 
ure of justice, clearing with radiance a ground of 
dark-coloured clouds. The richly-tinged column 
of light slanting from this embrasure to the floor, 
is peopled with the myriad motes of a thick dusty 
atmosphere, stirred up by a dense mass of dingy 
human beings squeezing and jostling below. The 
crowd waves hither and thither with incessant mo- 
tion, and a shuffling of feet and unintermitting, hiss- 
ing, muttering, deafened clamour of undertoned 
conversation from every mouth, renders the ears 
as confused and giddy as the eyes. Ever and 
anon the hum is pierced by a creaking scream; or 
a rich bell-metalled voice, rising in deep monotony 
over it. Suddenly the tinkle of a bell is heard, and 
several figures with white frizzly heads and gowns 
streaming behind them, are seen darting through 
the crowd like comets, crossing the orbits of the 
less hasty planets around them. In the wake of these 
dignitaries, follow breathless and anxious men in 
plain clothes, and sometimes a whole train of strip- 
plings bearing papers, books, &c. Again a bell 
tinkles, and a similar rush takes place in the con- 
trary direction. Gradually the two streams of tend- 
ency are absorbed by two narrow doors on oppo- 
site sides of the hall, which are the entrances to the 
Inner Courts, and the crowd having now become 
less dense, the stranger ventures to advance into 
it with much the same feelings that a boy extends 
cautiously, first one leg and then the other, into 
the mid-stream of some rocky torrent. Looking 
back, he sees on either side of the door by which 
he entered, a vaulted niche, in each of which sits 
a white-wigged personage enveloped in a mantle 
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of blue and red silk. These grave and learned- 
looking individuals are two of the Lords Ordinary, 
before whom several more animated individuals m 
white wigs and black mantles, are observed warmly 
debating the claims of their contending clients. 
Beneath the large window of stained glass already 
alluded to, two low-browed vistas open, and at 
the extremity of each of these may be seen other 
two of the Lords Ordinary listening to the argu- 
ments of similarly attired individuals who are 
pleading before them. The bustle and noise which, 
like that of the Four Courts of Dublin, so peculi- 
arly characterise this great rendezvous of Scottish 
Lawers, may be apt at the first glance to impress 
a stranger with an idea of the want of that due 
order and decorum which should properly belong 
to the Superior Court of Law in Scotland. But 
this idea, if entertained, would be altogether ill- 
founded; for as the atomic jostle, called the world, 
is found upon examination to obey fixed laws, so 
there is a system at work amid all the seeming 
confusion of the Court of Session, which will be 
found on a nearer view to be not only most re- 
gular, but even monotonous. 

Before quitting the " Outer House,' we may re- 
mind our readers that it was originally built for 
the accommodation of the Scottish Parliament — 
as its name still indicates. For its many historical 
reminiscences, we must refer to the magic pages of 
Red Gauntlet (Cadell's edition), and to the amiable 
and talented gossip of Robert Chambers. It must 
not, however, be forgotten, that it was in this now 
busy apartment that the grave questions which ul- 
timately led to our religious freedom, were first 
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debated in Britain — that it was here that the 
learned and the noble prostrated themselves at the 
feet of tyranny and its abettors. It was within 
these walls that Montrose heard a barbarous sen- 
tence pronounced against him by Loudon, and 
that the eloquent Belhaven and fervent Fletcher 
raised their powerful voices against the measure 
that was to close for ever the proceedings of a 
Scottish Parliament. For two centuries, indeed, 
has its splendid oaken roof afforded shelter to the 
mighty and the lettered of Scotland; and while it- 
self remains unaltered, it has echoed back the 
ever-altering voices of its successive occupants. It 
was in the Outer House that the City of Edinburgh 
feasted George IV.; and that Blackwood and Con- 
stable sat vis-a-vis, and hob-a-nobbing. And it 
was here that the splendid Oratorios of Handel, 
Haydn, and Beethoven, which so peculiarly cha- 
racterised the three Grand Musical Festivals of 
Edinburgh, were so successfully given. The magi- 
cal effect of " The Hallelujah Chorus," and " The 
Heavens are Telling," from an orchestra of one 
hundred and fifty performers, upon an audience of 
eighteen hundred of the elite of Scotland, and in 
a hall so well calculated for such music, can never 
be forgotten by any one who was present. 
The Supreme Court in Scotland is termed 

THE COLLEGE OF JUSTICE. 

It consists of 13 (originally 15) Judges, styled 
Senators of the College of Justice, the Faculty of 
Advocates, and the society of Writers to the 
Signet. The first-named body act as pleaders 
and legal advisers ; the latter act as agents for 
conducting cases in Court, and possess the exclu- 
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give privilege of preparing and signing such docu- 
ments as require the royal signet to authenticate 
them. There is a third body — the Solicitors before 
the Supreme Court — who are privileged to act as 
agents in the Court of Session, but are not esteemed 
members of the College of Justice. The Judges in 

THE COURT OF SESSION 

are divided into Inner House Judges and Outer 
House Judges or Ordinaries. The latter, five in 
number, sit daily (with the exception of Mondays), 
during the time of Session, from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
if there be business to occupy them so long, in the 
Outer House — the large hall we have just now 
been describing. With a few exceptions, all 
cases brought into court commence before them. 
They superintend the bringing of the pleadings 
into form, and pronounce what is called an inter- 
locutory judgment— or interlocutor. If the parties 
are satisfied, or afraid of further expense, proceed- 
ings terminate here, and after a snort period has 
elapsed, the judgment pronounced becomes final. 
It does not however acquire the force of a pre- 
cedent, so as to regulate subsequent cases. If the 
parties are dissatisfied, an appeal lies to the Inner 
House. For the speedier despatch of business, the 
eight Judges of the Inner House have, since 1808, 
sat in two divisions: over the first, the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Court of Session presides; over the 
second, the Lord Justice Clerk. They sit in two 
comparatively small chambers, on either hand of 
the Outer House, at 11 a. m. every day, except 
Mondays, and the Wednesdays of every alternate 
week during session. Their judgments are final, 
and have all the validity of precedents. An 
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appeal, however, lies to the House of Lords, the 
Court of last resort for the United Empire. The 
jurisdiction of the Court of Session is confined to 
civil, as opposed to penal cases. Its jurisdiction 
(unlike that of the various English Courts) extends 
over the whole range of municipal law — legal and 
equitable, consistorial and maritime — having al- 
ways possessed a concurring jurisdiction with the 
Consistorial and Admiralty Courts, and having 
now absorbed them. The Judges of the Court of 
Session preside also over trials by Jury, for which 
a certain number of sittings are appointed at the 
close of each Session; they hold also regular Cir- 
cuit Courts during vacation. The Court of Session 
exercises likewise a mixed ministerial and judicial 
control over the teinds or tithes of the kingdom of 
Scotland. This sort of property was not destroyed 
or swept away at the Reformation. It was wrested 
from the Church, and fell chiefly into the hands of 
the Crown and the feudal nobility. Their exactions 
rendered the burden intolerable, and Acts of Par- 
liament were passed, in virtue of which every land- 
owner was enabled to force the holder of his 
tithes to value and sell them to him at a moderate 
rate. By the operation of these Acts, most of the 
land-owners of Scotland are now proprietors of the 
tithes of their own lands. Some still remain, how- 
ever, in the possession of the Crown, and some in 
the possession of private individuals. We do not 
believe, however, that they are a very fruitful or 
available source of revenue. All the tithe in Scot- 
land is held under a liability for the payment of 
the stipends which have been assigned to the 
clergy of the Established Church; and the clergy 
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are entitled to claim, from time to time, as cir- 
cumstances may warrant, an augmentation of their 
stipends. The Judges of the Court of Session, in 
their character of Commissioners of Teinds, form 
a Board for receiving and disposing of such claims, 
which sits every second Wednesday the time of 
Session. The form of procedure is just such an- 
other mixture of judicial and ministerial forms as 
obtains in cases of bankruptcy. Six of the Judges 
of the Court of Session are the Judges of the 

JUSTICIARY OR PENAL COURT, 

the Lord Justice Clerk being President. They sit 
every Monday during the time of Session, and for 
several days at its close. They also have a regular 
Circuit during vacation. 

THE FACULTY OF ADVOCATES 

claim, in virtue of the gown, a right to appear in 
every Court in Scotland. The Court of Freeholders 
(nearly obsolete since the passing of the Reform 
Bill) and the Courts of the Secession Church (not 
recognised bylaw) have alone persisted in rejecting 
this claim. The private business of the Faculty is 
managed by a Dean and his Council, a Treasurer, 
and five Curators of its Library. There is no 
course of education prescribed to aspirants for ad- 
mission into the body. Any individual who has 
completed his 20th year is, upon application and 
the deposit of certain fees, admitted to his trials. 
The first is in civil (or Roman) law; the second 
(which can only take place after the lapse of a 
year) in municipal (or Scottish) law. These two 
examinations once past, and the form of printing 
a thesis (generally purchased ready composed 
from some hack-scribbler of these documents) gone 
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through, the intrant is admitted to take the oaths, 
and becomes an Advocate to all intents and pur- 
poses. Many pass through all this without any 
serious intention of practising; but nothing can 
be more monotonous than the routine life of him 
who follows up the profession. Day after day 
during the time of Session he repairs to the Par- 
liament House at 9 a.m. and treads the boards of 
the Outer House till 2 p.m. or later. During his 
early career, though he may have nothing to do, 
he must nevertheless be regular in his attendance. 
With indomitable perseverance he keeps walking 
from one end of the hall to the other during the 
period of his limited stay on the side farthest from 
the grand entry. His reward, if he persevere, is 
either a business more or less lucrative, or a Judge- 
ship, a Sheriffship, &c. 

THE WRITERS TO THE SIGNET 

are only admitted as such after an apprenticeship 
of five years, a regular university education, and a 
subjection to two rigorous examinations. As agents, 
they are liable to their client for any loss he may 
suffer from their errors, while the advocates are 
free from this serious responsibility. The Writers 
to the Signet, in addition to their business in the 
Court of Session and as conveyancers, have be- 
come the money-brokers and land-agents for a great 
part of Scotland. From the nature of their edu- 
cation, they are in general better formalists, and 
in consequence 'or^their occupation better versed 
in the practical details of business than the Advo- 
cates. The latter hover midway between the man 
of business and the man of letters. 

One striking feature of the Outer House, to every 
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one who by repeated visits has learned to pierce 
beneath the surface, is its political character. The 
number of offices in the gift of the Crown which can 
only be held — or which at least have only been 
held — by members of the College of Justice, have 
in a country where two powerful factions have long 
been contending for place, generated a most intense 
spirit of partisanship. The Edinburgh Review and 
Blackwood's Magazine, both of which emanated 
originally from the Parliament House, are the 
products of this spirit, and have rendered it more 
nerce. Until lately, the Parliament House was in 
reality the seat of Scottish Government — the arena 
where political ascendancy was contended for. 
That day of its glory is past; and with every ad- 
vance made by the country towards a better or- 
ganised judicial system, the Local Courts must 
advance, and the Court of Session decline. 

But to return to our legitimate province of de- 
scription. The apartments in which the two divi- 
sions of the 

INNER HOUSE 

hold their sittings, offer little food for description. 
The First Division is ornamented by a statue of 
President Blair — a massive and rather heavy 
product of the chisel of Chantrey; not destitute, 
however, of the solid sense which characterises 
even the failures of that master. The Second 
Division has a statue of the celebrated Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, a work of Roubilliac. The 
statue has a degree of flutter and frippery about 
it; but the noble, intellectual, penetrating coun- 
tenance redeems all. 

Connected in an intimate manner with the Par- 
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liament House, are the apartments in which are 
preserved the Libraries of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates and* the Writers to the Signet. The bulk of 
the volumes belonging to the 

advocates' library 
is still deposited in certain dungeon-like apartments 
in which the Judges sit. Descending a staircase 
to which access is obtained from a door to the left 
hand at the southern end of the Outer House, the 
stranger is admitted into a dark chamber, in which 
when his eye becomes accustomed to the twilight 
which- eternally reigns there, he observes rows of 
books ranged all around the walls, and a double 
row of presses back to back, running up the centre, 
likewise filled with volumes. In the centre of the 
partition wall, on the right hand of the visitor, a 
door leads through a closet filled with books of 
travels and the classics, to the apartment of the 
learned librarian Dr. Irving. To the left, on a line 
with the door by which he enters, a handsome 
glass -doof admits to an airy and well-lighted 
chamber, filled with tomes of musty law. Here 
the members of Faculty retire to write and hold 
consultations, and here the meetings of the body 
are held. A small fire-proof closet at the end of 
the apartment contains the MSS. belonging- to the 
Faculty, among which are preserved the original 
Solemn League and Covenant. A gallery parallel 
to the vestibule through which admission was ob- 
tained, dimly lighted through a glass-door, contains 
a collection of Continental, Civilian, and Sessional 
papers. Returning to the dim apartment first visited, 
a door near the extremity of the left-hand partition 
all, admits into a chamber, where a lamp is re- 
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quired even at mid-day. An upright chest con- 
taining a mummy stands sentry; and to this Cim- 
merian abode, the Faculty have, with^ admirable 
taste, consigned a beautiful painting of " Saint 
Crosbie," one of the brightest ornaments of their 
body — long the leader of the orthodox party in the 
General Assembly, and from whom many of the 
most beautiful traits of Pleydell are said to have 
been taken. The volumes in this cell are chiefly 
medical. This narrow dungeon is the outer cham- 
ber of a room, to which historical reminiscences of 
no ordinary nature must ever cling; — the hall of 
blood — the torture-chamber, where the boots and 
thumbikins were applied to the martyrs of the 
Covenant. Ay, look around the narrow space! 
common-place as it looks — an ordinary, tolerably 
lighted apartment, with the light works of the 
French wits ranged around,, and a green table in 
the centre, on which lie the newspapers of the day; 
it was here that the most brutal oppression was ex- 
ercised, and the holiest and most fearless devotion 
exhibited! By the way, it may in some sort still be 
termed the torture-chamber — for it is here that 
the palpitating intrant to the Faculty is subjected 
to his examinations. The historical collection of 
the Advocates has recently been transferred to an 
elegant corridor in the vicinity of this apartment; 
to which admission is at present gained by a tem- 
porary entrance on a level with the Outer House, 
and opening out of one of its side chambers. It 
is tastefully and even splendidly fitted up. The 
collection of books in this library is large, and is 
the sole property of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Access to it, however, is easily procured for any 
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person, at the intercession of a member of the 
body. This is merely the discharge on their part, 
of a debt due by them to the public; for their 
library is one of those which is entitled to a copy 
of every work entered at Stationers' Hall, and is 
therefore in some sort a public library, of which 
the Advocates are Curators. 

THE WRITERS TO THE SIGNET LIBRARY 

is deposited in two elegant halls, to which access 
is obtained at the north end of the Outer House. 
The upper hall is supported by a double row of 
pillars of rather a florid style. In the centre is a 
dome painted by Stothard, with groupes, in which 
we recognise Apollo and the Muses, Milton, 
Shakspeare, Burns, Plato, Newton, &c. It is not 
one or the artist's happiest efforts. The collection 
of books is but of recent origin, and much more 
scanty than that belonging to the Faculty. Its 
arrangement, however, affords a model for any 
library. On a table in the lower hall, the newest 
publications and the most popular periodicals are 
always to be found. 

On leaving the Parliament-Square by its western 
entrance, the stranger will find himself in front of 

THE COUNTY HALL, 

a handsome Grecian building, erected in 1819, with 
a portico, supported by four fluted Ionic columns. 
This building is a copy of the famous Athenian 
Temple of Erectheus. The apartments, which 
consist of a hall, a committee-room, and a court- 
room, with offices for the Sheriff and Sheriff-clerks, 
are well adapted for the purposes for which they 
were intended; in the former of these, is an 
exceedingly fine statue of the late Lord Chief 
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Baron Dundas, by Chantrey. The north end, which 
boasts of two handsome columns of the same 
order as those of the eastern portico, adjoins 

THE LAWNMARKET, 

which, since the removal of the Tolbooth and the 
Luckenbooths, is a mere prolongation of the High- 
Street. The Lawnmarket, or as it was formerly- 
denominated, the Landmarket, is still character- 
ised by the diversity of its buildings, by its open 
air, bustle, and business, although certainly not so 
much so as formerly. Upon the market-day, the 
Lawnmarket in fact exhibits, in the variety of its 
stalls, the lively picture of an English or a German 
fair; and when seen thus crowded, affords a most 
delightful subject for the painter of city scenery. 
Passing the County Hall, the stranger will observe 
on the left, a new street about to be opened, called 

GEORGE IV. BRIDGE. 

This is one of the late important and expensive 
improvements which have been made upon the 
Old Town, under the powers granted by an Act 
of Parliament obtained in 1827. By this spacious 
communication, a most necessary and convenient 
opening has been effected with the southern dis- 
tricts of the City. The bridge, although only the 
three principal arches are seen, consists of ten 
of thirty-two feet span each. The open ones, 
which pass over the Cowgate, are finely groined, 
and when viewed from beneath, give a good idea 
of the substantial nature of this handsome struc- 
ture. The foundation-stone of the bridge was laid 
on the 15th August 1827. The line of communi- 
cation which it opens up, passes through Mer- 
chant-Street and Brown-Square, to the head of 
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Candlemaker-Row, where it branches out obliquely 
to the middle walk of the Meadows on the right, 
and to Brtito-Street on the left, thus affording to 
the inhabitants of George-Square, Buccleugh-Place, 
Teviot-Row, and Laurieston, an easy access to the 
Old City, and to the west part of the New Towni, 
Directly opposite the entrance to this bridge, is 
Bank-Street, at the extremity of which, stands 

THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, 

erected from a design by the late R. Crichton, 
Esq. This beautiful fabric cost £75,000, most of 
which was defrayed by the unclaimed property in 
the possession of the Company. Its southern 
front is exceedingly handsome. The basement is 
rusticated, and the second story is decorated with 
a range of Corinthian pilasters. From the centre 
rises a small dome; and oyer the door, in the 
recess formed in the centre, is a Venetian window 
ornamented with Corinthian columns, surmounted 
with the arms of the Company. The Bank of 
Scotland was established in 1695, by Act of Par- 
liament; and the Company was allowed to raise 
a stock of £100,000 sterling, or £1,200,000 Scots, 
of which no person could hold less than £1000, or 
more than £20,000 of Scots money. The manage- 
ment of the Bank is vested in a governor, deputy- 
governor, and twenty-four directors; and in choos- 
ing these managers, each proprietor has a vote for 
every thousand pounds of stock held by him. In 
1774, the Company, on account of a demand for 
an increased circulation, obtained an Act to double 
their capital. The present stock of this Company 
is about a million and a half sterling. Nearly op- 
posite to Bank-Street, in Libber ton's Wynd, (re- 
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cently obliterated by the new bridge just described,) 
stood a small public-house, known by the appella- 
tion of 

burns' tavern, 
from its haying been, when under the management 
of its former well-known landlord, Johnnie Dowie, 
(the quality of whose ale is immortalised by Mr. 
Hunter of Blackness,) the favourite rendezvous of 
the author of Tarn o'Shanter, during his residence 
in Edinburgh. It was in a small dark and dingy 
apartment, yclept " the Coffin," scarcely capable 
of holding more than three individuals, that the 
real heroes of that most splendid bacchanalian 
song, " Willie brewed," so frequently assembled, 
and enacted to the very letter, the glorious picture 
of that increasing conviviality which repeated quaf- 
fings of the " barley bree," so generally evolves. 
On the north side of the Lawnmarket, in a land 
on one side of 

LADT STAIR'S CLOSE, 

Robert Burns first lodged, when he visited the 
metropolis. The cognomen given to this alley, 
arose from its containing a house which was long 
occupied by the dowager of John, second Earl of 
Stair, who. died in 1747. Mr. Chambers, in his 
"Traditions," relates several extraordinary cir- 
cumstances connected with the early history of this 
lady, upon one of which Sir Walter Scott has 
founded his well-known story, entitled " Aunt Mar- 
garet's Mirror." Proceeding westward, we soon 
reach, on the south, 

THE WEST BOW, 

a steep narrow street or lane, which, previous to 
the erection of the South Bridge, was the principal 
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entry to the High-Street. This lane communicates 
with the Grassmarket, and is remarkable for the - 
number of its antique buildings, to some of which 
we shall afterwards refer. At the top of West 
Bow, till lately stood the 

OLD WEIGH-HOUSE, 

where the Tron or public beam, which was for- 
merly erected near the Tron Church, was trans- 
ferred about the beginning of the 17th century. 
This building was removed on the 22d of August 
1822, to aid the effect of the late King's splendid 
progress to the Castle, and afford a better per- 
manent access to that fortress. Nearly opposite 
to the Bow, is 

blyth's close, 
in which was formerly the Palace and Chapel of 
Mary of Guise, Queen Regent of Scotland from * 
1554 to .1560. The present condition of these re- 
sorts of the great of former days, is indeed wretch- 
ed, and tells a curious tale of past manners. It is 
supposed, that in the dingy house over the doors 
of which " Laus et Honor Deo" is inscribed, all 
the then councils for resisting the political and 
religious regeneration of Scotland were held. At 
the western entrance to the Bow, and in the line 
of the street which forms an avenue to the Castle, 
a number of remarkable old buildings, well worthy 
of the pencil of Prout, have been lately taken 
down, to make room for the new road which skirts 
the Castle rock from the west. This splendid 
opening leads off from the head of the West Bow, 
and crossing, the West Church road by a bridge 
of one arch, called the 

WESTERN OR KING'S BRIDGE, 
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diverges in three directions — on the right, in front 
of a handsome terrace, to the west end of Prince's- 
Street — on the left, by the back of Portsburgh, to 
Bread-Street and Port-Hopetoun, while the centre 
communicates with the Glasgow road, at the west- 
most corner of Maitland-Street. The Castle rock, 
as seen from the King's Bridge, is peculiarly strik- 
ing and impressive, and should be viewed previous 
to entering the fortress. The rugged and rjpcky 
precipice, bearing as it does on the summit of its 
projecting cliffs, the old battlements of the Castle, 
forms a parapet to the winding road of no ordinary 
magnificence. At the east end of this western 
approach, the foundation-stone of a new place of 
worship, to be called 

JOHN KNOX'S CHURCH, 

was laid on the 29th September 1829, but as yet 
nothing more has been done to it. Previous to 
passing onward, and enjoying the view from the 

ESPLANADE OF THE CASTLE, 

which is nearly 300 feet square, and is now kept in 
excellent order, the stranger may observe a cannon- 
ball sticking in the western gable of the house on 
the south side of Castlehill-Street. This ball is 
understood to have been shot from the Castle, dur- 
ing the occupation of the town by the Highlanders, 
in 1745. During the last century, the Castle Hill 
was the favourite promenade of the citizens. In 
early times, it was used as the place of execution, 
more particularly of those who had been convicted 
of witchcraft. The brother of Lord Robert Boyd, 
Governor of Scotland, was beheaded here in the 
year 1469. The Castle Hill affords a splendid pan- 
oramic view of the City and surrounding country. 
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At the eastern extremity of the Bank, looking to 
the north, will be observed a small house built 
after rather an odd fashion, shaded with trees. 
This was erected about the year 1754, by Allan 
Ramsay, the gifted author of the " Gentle Shep- 
herd." It is still popularly known by the name of 

THE POET'S NEST. 

Its snug and comfortable appearance suggests the 
idea of its affording a somewhat better accommoda- 
tion to its inmates, than generally falls to the lot of 
those who are given to quaff the now unprofitable 
waters of Helicon! This house after the death of 
Ramsay, was occupied by his son, the famous 
portrait -painter, and subsequently by Principal 
Baird. Passing to the west end of the esplanade, 
the stranger will find himself at the gateway of 

THE CASTLE, 

which occupies an area of six acres, and before the 
invention of artillery, was considered impregnable. 
The rock upon which it stands,, is upwards of. 380 
feet above the level of the sea, ana from its pre- 
cipitous nature, is inaccessible on all sides, except 
from the Castle Hill. On entering the portal, and 
crossing a ditch and draw-bridge, all of which 
are commanded by flanking batteries, stands the 
Guard- House, where the stranger will find a mili- 
tary conductor to the various curiosities of the 
Castle. Proceeding forward, we enter a dark 
arched-way, above which is the 

STATE PRISON OF SCOTLAND, 

the murky "donjon keep," in which, especially 
after the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, so many of 
our Scottish Jacobins were confined; and in later 
times, not a few enthusiastic political reformers 
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were incarcerated as alleged traitors. In this 
archway, there is a gate with portcullises, and 
farther forward an inner gate, upon the right of 
which is Argyle's Battery. Continuing our course 
westward, we reach the Governor's House; a little 
beyond which, is the Garrison Chapel, erected in 
1818. Passing the Main Guard-room, the stranger 
now enters upon a large semi-circular platform, 
called the Half-Moon Battery, from the rampart 
of which rises the flagstaff; at a short distance 
from this is the ancient draw-well of the Castle, 
which is of great depth. From this Battery, there 
is one of the most extensive and diversified pros- 
pects in Scotland; and it was from this point that 
George IV. when visiting the fortress on the 22d 
August 1822, turned round to his attendants and 
exclaimed, with evident emotion, " This is wonder- 
ful!"* Proceeding up to the higher part of the 
rock, we enter a quadrangle called the Grand Pa- 
rade, around which are the principal buildings of 
the Castle. In an apartment on the east side of 
this Place d* Armes, styled the Crown-Room, are 
now exhibited 

THE REGALIA OF SCOTLAND, 

deposited here, with great ceremony, in the year 
1707, which from having been long unseen by any 
individual, were supposed to have been privately 
removed to the Tower of London. They were 
however discovered in 1818, in the same vaulted 



* This view, and its counterpart from the Calton Hill, 
have since been taken by Ewbank and engraved. Per- 
haps no other city in the world presents two such pros- 
pects. 
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room (now fitted up in the form of a tent) in 
which they are presently shown, safe and entire, 
within the strong iron-bound oaken chest which 
contained them. The Regalia are placed upon 
an oval table, securely enclosed within an iron 
cage. They consist of the Crown, the Sceptre, 
the Sword, its Scabbard, and the Treasurer's 
Mace or Mod. The Crown is of pure gold, having 
for its lower band a broad circle or fillet, adorned 
with twenty-two precious stones. Above this, is a 
smaller fillet formed with twenty points, topped 
with pearls, and alternately ornamented with dia- 
monds and sapphires. The upper circle is height- 
ened with ten crosses fleury, each adorned in the 
centre with a large diamond betwixt four great 
pearls placed in the cross, while these crosses are 
interchanged with ten high fleurs-de-lis which top 
the points of the second small circle. From the 
upper circle rise four arched diadems adorned 
with enamelled figures, which meet and close 
under a mound of gold, surmounted by a large 
cross patee. The tiar or bonnet, which was for- 
merly of purple, is now of crimson velvet, and is 
turned up with ermine. The Crown is nine inches 
in diameter, and in height, from the under fillet 
to the top of the cross patee, six inches and a 
half. It is supposed to nave been made before 
the days of Bruce. The Sceptre, which is of sil- 
ver, double gilt, is hexagonal, with three buttons 
or knobs. Betwixt the first and second button is 
the handle; betwixt the second and third, the 
three sides are engraven. From the third button 
to the capital, three sides are plain and three en- 
graven. Upon the top of the stalk, is an antique 
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capital of leaves embossed, upon the abacus of 
which are three figures, representing the Virgin 
Mary, St. Andrew, and St. James, and under these 
figures are the initials, J. R. V. A crystal globe, 
topped with a large pearl, surmounts these figures: 
the whole length of the Sceptre is thirty-four inches. 
The Sword is bye feet long, the handle and pom- 
mel are silver, gilt, and fifteen inches in length. 
The traverse or cross is seventeen and a half, in 
form resembling two dolphins with their heads 
joining, and their tails ending in acorns. On the 
blade is indented in gold letters, Julius II. P. the 
sword having been a present from that Pope to 
James IV. The Scabbard is of crimson velvet, 
covered with silver, gilded and wrought in filigree 
work. The Treasurer's Rod is of silver, gilt, and 
is of most elegant workmanship.* To every one 
who is acquainted with the fortunes of those who- 
have occupied the Scottish throne, the sight of 
those emblems of royalty cannot fail to give rise 
to a flood of sad and strange associations — associa- 
tions, which if true happiness be allowed to be the 
grand object of human ambition, most emphatically 
tell, that that object was never attained by any 
who ever wielded that sceptre or wore that crown! 
Adjoining the Crown-Room, is what in turbulent 
times served as 

THE PALACE OF THE CASTLE. 

This building bears date 1556; in a small room 
of which, about eight feet square, lighted by one 
window, and now converted into a cantine, Queen 

* To see the Regalia, it will be necessary to procure 
tickets in Bank-Street. 
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Mary gave birth to James VI. in whose person the 
crowns of England and Scotland were afterwards 
united. The stranger, after having examined the 
sights in the square, may next proceed to visit 

THE ARMOURY, 

which is capable of containing 30,000 stand of 
arms, and displays, neatly arranged, several sam- 
ples of the very odd and rude articles of warfare 
which were used by the Highlanders during the 
rebellion of 1 745. He may next view the different 
ramparts, and must not fail to examine the huge 
piece of ordnance called 

MONS MEG, 

which, after having lain for seventy years in the 
Tower of London, "was restored to her proper 
country, in March 1829." This remarkable piece 
of artillery was made at Mons in Flanders, whence 
it derived its name. It resembles a mortar, being 
composed of large iron bars, bound round with 
hoops of the same material. It measures 13 feet 
long, and about 7 in circumference at the muzzle, 
and the bore is 20 inches in diameter. In firing 
a royal salute in honour of the Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. Mons Meg burst, and has 
never since been repaired. 

Before taking leave of the ramparts, it may per- 
haps be useful to give a short epitome of 

THE HISTORY OF THE CASTLE, 

a history which, as we have already hinted, is 
most intimately bound up with the past fortunes of 
Scotland. In 1093, when the fortress is first 
alluded to by chroniclers, we find that Queen 
Margaret died within its walls. In 1174, it was 
taken possession of by the English, and thereafter 
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restored. In 1290, it was again besieged and taken 
by the English, and remained in their possession 
till recovered by the Earl of Moray in 1313. It 
was reduced to ruins, by order of King Robert 
Bruce, and rebuilt by Edward III. of England, 
and visited by that monarch, on his return from 
Perth. It was recovered from the English in 
1341, by a singular stratagem of William de Doug- 
las, and three of his associates. Here, James II. s 
was held a prisoner by Sir William Crichton, the 
Chancellor, in 1438; and here also, William, the 
6th Earl of Douglas, and his two friends were 
basely murdered by the command of the same in- 
dividual. In the year 1482, James III. was con- 
fined in the Castle, and remained a prisoner till 
relieved by the Duke of Albany. This fortress, 
during the civil wars which followed the Reforma- 
tion, was a constant bone of contention. After 
being infamously sold to the Regent Murray, in 
whose hands it did not, however, long remain, it 
was held for Queen Mary, when a prisoner in 
England, by Sir W. Kirkaldy, and after a terrible 
and destructive siege of thirty-three days, was 
surrendered to Sir W. Drury, who, in spite of his 
promise to save the intrepid Governor, delivered 
trim up to Morton, 'by whose order he was hanged 
on the 3d of August 1573. On the 23d March 
1639, the Castle surrendered to a Parliamentary 
army under Lesly; but on June 22, after the sud- 
den pacification which Charles made with his Scots 
subjects, it was delivered up to the Marquis of 
Hamilton. In 1650, Oliver Cromwell, after be- 
sieging the fortress for two months, took possession 
of it; and in 1689, the -Duke of Gordon held it 
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long for James, after that monarch had been de- 
prived of his throne by the Revolution. During 
the rebellion in 1715, an unsuccessful attempt was 
made by the rebels to surprise the Castle; and in 
1745, although the Highlanders were masters of the 
City, they never ventured to attack the fortress. 
In their attempt, however, to cut off the supplies 
of the citadel, the Governor opened a smart can- 
nonade on the City, which produced not only much 
fright and tumult, but caused considerable damage 
to the lives and property of the inhabitants. Such 
is a hurried epitome or rather index of the most 
memorable transactions connected with the an- 
cient fortalice of Edinburgh — an index which will 
at once recall to the memory of those versed in 
the chronicles of our land, the feudal ferocity, the 
religious fanaticism, and the family contentions, 
which so strikingly characterised the iron age of 
Scotland; an age, however, in which amid am- 
bition, murder, and misrule, the elements of real 
liberty were nurtured and cradled, and in due time 
were acknowledged, and we trust now established 
for ever. As the stranger wanders over the various 
portions of this " old grey fortress,** where every 
step he takes suggests some memorable souvenir, 
can he fail to feel that this embattled rock is indeed 
one of Scotland's proudest and most enduring mo- 
numents; and that although in the lapse of ever- 
changing time it may be destined, as it formerly 
did, once again to cast its broad shadow over a 
neighbouring waste — the deeds which the passions 
and the politics of out forefathers have inscribed 
upon its rugged cliffs, must ever continue to render 
it one of the most valuable chroniclers of Scotland? 
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How vastly more imperishable is this historical 
monument which nature has reared, than all the 
marble memorials which art can produce! 

Before quitting the Castle rock, we beg leave to 
direct the stranger's attention to the remains of a 
building vulgarly called " Wallaces Tower? situ- 
ated immediately below the northern precipice of 
the fortress. The proper appellation of this ancient 
fortification is 

THE WELL-HOUSE TOWER, 

apparently from a small spring rising under it. 
Grose conceives that this and the adjacent ruins 
are of greater antiquity than any of the buildings 
standing on the top of the rock. 

We shall now retrace our steps to the head of the 
West Bow, down which we snail proceed to the 
Grassmarket. In the Bow, as we have already 
hinted, will be observed several very odd-looking 
and rather curious buildings. Among these, we 
would point to the 

HOUSE OF MAJOR WEIR, 

a name well-known " in the annals of sorcery and 
superstition," and connected with which there are 
some most curious particulars related in Chambers' 
" Reekiana." This house is situated in an alley 
on the left in descending the Bow, and may be 
easily recognised from the inscription, 

" Soli Deo Honor st Gloria," 
placed over the door-way. A little lower down, 
on the right, is the 

OLD ASSEMBLY-ROOM, 

which, although in every respect opposed to our 
present ideas of a building fitted for the accommo- 
dation of the gay worshippers of Terpsichore, con- 
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tinued to be the only place used as a ball-room in 
Edinburgh till after the middle of the last century. 
At the mot of the " Bow," the stranger will enter 

THE GRA8SMARKET, 

a spacious street, or rather " oblong quadrangle of 
houses/ 1 Here, for ages, the Cattle and Corn- 
market has been held; and should the visitor pass 
through it on a Wednesday, he will behold a scene 
of great life and bustle. The Sheep-market was 
also till lately held here; this however is now trans- 
ferred to an open area to the west. The Grass- 
market, previous to the erection of the New Town, 
afforded the best accommodation for strangers in 
Edinburgh, but since that period, its houses of 
entertainment have been chiefly occupied as car- 
riers' quarters. From this street, the Castle ap- 
pears peculiarly picturesque. The rugged and 
precipitous rock, with the fortress perched on its 
summit, forming a most striking back-ground to 
the crowded street below. It was on the north 
side of the eastern extremity of this street, that 
Captain Porteous was sacrificed by the fury of the 
mob, near the place where, for a long period, the 
gallows was usually erected for the execution of 
criminals. A small cross marked with stones on 
the causeway, indicates the precise spot in which 
the fatal tree was inserted. It was here that so 
many of the early martyrs to the purity of the 
Presbyterian faith were sacrificed. At the west 
end of the Grassmarket, stands 

THE CORN MARKET, 

a building more distinguished by its internal deal- 
ings, than by its outward beauties. Upon the 
south side of this building, formerly stood 
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THE WEST PORT, 

one of the many gates which existed when the 
metropolis was surrounded by walls. It was on 
the west side of this access to the City, where it is 
supposed that the leaders of the Porteous mob first 
assembled; and it was on passing through this 
Port, that Reuben Butler was arrested by the 
rioters, and forced back to shrive the intended 
victim of their wrath. The stranger, on proceeding 
westward, will find himself in a suburb, called 

PORTSEURGH, 

which although holding of the City of Edinburgh, 
has a separate municipal jurisdiction. There are 
some very ancient houses in this quarter, perhaps 
indeed, the oldest now existing in town. They are 
occupied by the very poorest classes, and may be 
said to be the abodes of the dregs of society. On 
the north side of the street, in a back tenement, is 
the 

HOUSE OF BURKE, 

the terrible den to which so many poor and help- 
less beings were carried to be murdered by those 
matchless ruffians, Burke and Hare. The house, 
or rather hovel, has continued untenanted since 
the period of the execution of Burke. We won- 
der not at even the lowest mendicant eschewing 
such a habitation, considering the revolting and 
unparalleled crimes with which its rooms are asso- 
ciated, and especially that new species of assassi- 
nation or murder for hire, the devisers of which 
excited such deep and universal horror, and which 
is without any precedent in the records of crime. - 
Continuing his course along Wester-Portsburgh 
and Bread-Street, the stranger by turning to the 
left will find himself at 
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poet-hopetoun, 
the harbour of the Union Canal, by which a direct 
water communication has been made between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. This Canal was com- 
menced in 1818, and completed in May 1822. It is 
about 30 miles long and five feet deep. Since the 
opening of this communication, coals have fallen 
more than one-third in price. Track-boats for 
Glasgow leave this basin twice every day. Since 
its formation, a number of streets and squares have 
rapidly risen in the neighbourhood. Leaving Port- 
Hopetoun, we shall continue our stroll along Wel- 
lington-Street, and passing Lochrin Distillery, one 
of the most extensive works of that description in 
the kingdom, we soon reach the Toll-bar, a little 
beyond which on the right is situated, on an emi- 
nence surrounded by trees and shrubbery, 

gillespie's hospital, 
a handsome Gothic structure, ornamented with 
battlements and turrets. This Hospital was en- 
dowed by the late Mr. James Gillespie, who, 
having acquired a large fortune by the sale of 
snuff and tobacco, and having no near relations, 
left the greater part of his property for the erec- 
tion and endowment of this building, and for 
a school in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
former is destined for the maintenance of old 
women and men, the latter for the education of 
100 boys. The circumstances giving right of ad- 
mission to the Hospital are poverty, good beha- 
viour, and being 50 years of age or upwards. The 
School is open to poor children above 6 and under 
12 years of age. The boys are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The inmates at present 
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in this Hospital amount to 50. They are exceed- 
ingly comfortable, and the institution is well worthy 
of a visit from every philanthropist. On the oppo- 
site side of the road is 

BRUNTSFIELD LINKS, 

a place of all others where the lovers of the truly 
Scottish game of the Golf have long been in the 
habit of assembling to indulge in their favourite 
and healthful pastime. Contiguous to the Links 
is a large space of public ground laid out in walks 
and ornamented with trees, called Hope Parky but 
better known by the common appellation of 

THE MEADOWS. 

This Park, so much frequented by those who 
inhabit the southern districts, was at one pe- 
riod covered with water, and called the " Borough 
Loch." About the beginning of the 17th century, 
an attempt was made to drain it with some little 
success; but it was not till 1722, when it was let 
to Mr. Thomas Hope upon a lease of 57 years, 
that it assumed its present shape and condition. 
In winter and spring " the Meadows" afford a very 
agreeable and healthy promenade for the young 
people of the Old. Town; but in summer and 
autumn, the putrid exhalations from its stagnant 
canals render it anything but a Champs Elysee. 
Sometime ago, certain schemers suggested that it 
would be advantageous for the City Corporation to 
convert the whole Meadows into a Garden Ceme- 
tery, upon the plan of that called Pere La Chaise 
at raris. This idea however was ultimately aban- 
doned as altogether preposterous; the low and 
l^vel situation of the ground in fact rendering 
it quite unfit for such a purpose. Upon the north 
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side of the Meadows, the stranger will observe a 
beautiful Grecian building, with a tasteful portico 
supported by four columns of the Ionic order. This 
handsome edifice, which was commenced in 1816 
from a plan by Mr. Burn, is called the 

NEW MERCHANT MAIDEN HOSPITAL, 

a charity which was established about the close 
of the 1 7th century, for the education and mainte- 
nance of daughters of merchant burgesses of Edin- 
burgh. The Hospital originated in a subscription 
by the members of the Merchant Company, "for the 
lasses," as it was termed. To this, donations were 
added; and some individuals subscribed, to obtain 
the right of procuring admission to children to be 
presented by them. Mrs. Mary Erskine contributed 
very liberally; and it was agreed to name the 
Hospital, " The Maiden Hospital founded by the 
Company of Merchants of the City of Edinburgh, 
and Mary Erskine. w Besides the Merchant Com- 
pany, who are entitled to admit daughters and 
grand-daughters of merchant burgesses, a number 
of individuals and corporate bodies have also 
rights of presentation. These rights are of two 
kinds — the one called unlimited, as not being con- 
fined to the daughters and grand-daughters of mer- 
chant burgesses, in which way 17 girls obtain the 
benefit of this institution — the other description of 
presentation is styled a limited one, and in virtue 
of it six individuals present and have in the Hos- 
pital ten girls, who must be qualified in the same 
manner as the girls put in by the Merchant Com- 

Eany. At present there are about 90 girls in the 
ouse, who are taught English, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, French, dancing, and needle -work; 
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and if any other branches, such as music and draw- 
ing, are required, the friends of the inmate must 
bear the expense. The girls are very neatly clothed 
and very comfortably entertained. On leaving the 
establishment, each individual receives £9 : 6s. Sd. 
The girls are admitted from 7 to 11, and must go 
out at 17 years of age. At the present time, the 
annual revenue of this excellent and well-conducted 
Hospital amounts to about £4,000. 

A little to the west is another important and 
valuable charitable institution, called 

george watson's hospital. 
The exterior of this building, which was erected in 
the year 1788, at an expense of £5,000, is a fair 
specimen of the architectural style of the period. 
The front presents five compartments, the one in 
the centre rising an additional story, and forming 
a sort of spire, which is surmounted by a ship, em- 
blematical of the mercantile education whicn this 
institution affords to its inmates. The founder of 
this Hospital, Mr. George Watson, after passing 
through the several situations of a clerk to Sir 
John Dick, a merchant, an accomptant to the 
Bank of Scotland, and the collector of the Edin- 
burgh impost on ale, the duties of all which he dis- 
charged with great honour to himself, died possessed 
of £12,000, which he bequeathed for the special 
purpose of erecting the present structure, for the 
entertainment and education of boys, children and 
grand-children of decayed merchants in Edinburgh, 
and which sum was improved by the prudent man- 
agement of the Governors, to about £20,000, before 
the building was erected and opened for the recep- 
tion of children. At present, there are about 80 
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boys in the Hospital, who are received from 7 
to 10 years of age, and remain till 15. They are 
taught English, Latin, Greek, French, arithmetic, 
book-keeping, mathematics, and geography. The 
liberality of the founder is not however confined 
merely to giving a liberal education to the boys 
who are admitted to the institution. Those who 
have distinguished themselves in classical attain- 
ments, and who make choice of prosecuting aca- 
demical studies, receive £20 annually for five years 
to assist them in their University education; while 
those who prefer trade, receive £100 in five annual 
instalments for their maintenance, and on attaining 
25 years of age, if unmarried and able to pro- 
duce certificates of good behaviour, they receive a 
further sum of £50. To the instruction and the 
aid afforded by this Hospital, many opulent and 
respectable citizens owe their rise and high status 
in society. The revenue at present is from £4,000 
to £5,000. Leaving this institution, we shall next 
conduct the stranger to one of the largest and most 
elegant edifices in the metropolis; we mean 

heriot's hospital, 
which is situated a little to the north-west of Wat- 
son's. A very handsome and characteristic lodge, 
lately erected nearly opposite Wharton -Place, 
marks the entrance to the structure we are now 
about to describe. The Hospital is approached 
by a broad walk lined with handsome open ballus- 
trade. On nearing this large and magnificent build- 
ing, which Edinburgh owes to the generosity and 
benevolence of George Heriot, goldsmith to James 
VI. the visitor will be struck with the singularity 
and almost fantastic variety of its architecture, 
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which exhibits in its details abundant specimens of 
the unsettled style which prevailed at the period 
of its erection. This building, perhaps more than 
any other edifice, affords an example of that mixed 
Italian architecture which immediately preceded 
the introduction into this country, by Sir Christo- 
pher Wren, of the Grecian style. Tne building is 
in the form of a quadrangle, with a central court; 
the outer sides measuring 162 feet, the interior 94. 
The north or principal front is three stories in 
height, with square towers four stories high at the 
angles. A handsome square tower, 100 feet in 
height, rises from the centre, surmounted by an 
octagonal dome and lantern. Under this tower, 
access is obtained to the inner court, by a mag- 
nificent doorway, abounding with hieroglyphical 
representations, chiefly illustrative of the source 
from which the founder derived his wealth — his 
own indefatigable industry. The other sides of the 
building are also of three stories, with -steep slop- 
ing roofs and dormer windows to light the attics. 
They are divided in the centre by octagonal towers, 
which impart a picturesque effect to the whole. 
The interior court will impress the mind of the 
visitor with the idea of a cloister. It has piazzas 
on the east and north sides. The most conspicuous 
objects in the interior quadrangle are the richly 
ornamented and unique entrance to the Chapel, 
with its singular corbel window on the south side, 
and the statue of George Heriot in the picturesque 
dress of the age of James I. on the north side. 
The great diversity of the ornaments on the 
architraves of the doors and windows (no one 
resembling another, except those of the two central 



windows on the west side of the hall) cannot tail 
to strike the attention of the visitor when ex- 
amining the detail of this richly ornamented edi- 
fice. This diversity has been attributed to the 
odd gusto of Dr. Balcanquall, the founder's active 
executor. The annexed cut will give some idea of 
the north front of the Hospital. 



Although the erection of this splendid Hospital 
was commenced in 1628, it was not completed 
tor the reception of its destined inmates till thirty- 
one years afterwards. The great national troubles 
stopped its progress in 1639, and Oliver Crom- 
well converted it into an infirmary for his sick and 
wounded, subsequently to the battle of Dunbar. It . 
was completed in 1659, at an expense of upwards 
of £2 7, OIK), and was then first opened, in accord- 
ance with the will of Heriot, "for the maintenance, 
relief, and bringing up of so many poor and father- 
less boys, freemen's sons of the town of Edinburgh, 
as the sum should be sufficient for." The funds 
permitted the admission at first of only thirty 
boys; but from the judicious management of the 
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Governors, the charity now supports and educates 
one hundred and eighty. The inmates of the 
Hospital are taught by the most approved teachers, 
English, Latin, Greek, writing, book-keeping, ma- 
thematics, drawing, the general outlines of history 
and of mechanical philosophy, and the elements of 
English composition. They are admitted between 
the ages of 7 and 10, and leave generally at 14. 
Those, however, who have exhibited a talent for, 
and purpose following a liberal profession, are sent 
to the University for four years after leaving the 
Hospital, and receive an annual allowance of £30. 
Those going out as apprentices are allowed £10 
annually for 5 years, and £5 at the expiry of their 
apprenticeship. In compliance with the codicil of 
the Founder's will, ten bursaries of £20 each are 
enjoyed by boys otherwise unconnected with the 
Hospital. Each inmate gets two suits of clothes, 
four day and two night shirts, four pairs of shoes, 
five pairs of stockings, one leather cap, and two 
pocket handkerchiefs yearly; and when they leave 
the institution, they are provided with two suits of 
clothes according to their own taste, and a Bible. 
This Hospital has furnished many respectable, and 
some very eminent scholars. The " sons of Heriot" 
are to be met with in many parts of the globe; and 
in some of our most distant settlements, knots of 
them meet to recall the exploits of past years, and 
commemorate the noble feeling expressed in the 
sentiment which Sir Walter Scott has put in the 
mouth of "jingling Geordie," as King Jamie called 
Heriot, when he says, " for the wealth God has 
sent me, it shall not want inheritors, while there 
are orphan lads in Auld Reekie.* In the " For- 
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tunes of Nigel," where the character of Heriot is 
so happily delineated, we find the following brief 
particulars of the founder of this splendid Hospital 
given in a note appended to the last edition of that 
novel: — 

" George Heriot was born at Trabroun, in the 
parish of Gladsmuir. He was the eldest son of a 
goldsmith in Edinburgh, descended from a family 
of some consequence in East Lothian. His father 
enjoyed the confidence of his fellow-citizens, and 
was their representative in Parliament. He was, 
besides, one of the deputies sent by the inhabitants 
of the City to propitiate the King, when he had 
left Edinburgh abruptly, after the riot of 17th 
December 1596. George Heriot, the son, pur- 
sued his father's occupation of a goldsmith, then 
peculiarly lucrative, and much connected with that 
of a money-broker. He enjoyed the favour and 
protection of James, and of his consort, Anne of 
Denmark. He married, for his first wife, a maiden 
of his own rank, named Christian Marjoribanks, 
daughter of a respectable burgess. This was in 
1586. He was afterwards named jeweller to the 
Queen, whose account to him for a space of ten 
years amounted to nearly £40,000. George Heriot, 
having lost his wife, connected himself with the 
distinguished house of Roseberry, by marrying a 
daughter of James Primrose, Clerk to the Privy 
Council. Of this lady he was deprived, by her 
dying in child-birth in 1612, before attaining her 
21st year. After a life spent in honourable and 
successful industry, George Heriot died in London, 
to which City he had followed his royal master, 
on the 12th February 1624, at the age of 61 years. 
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His picture (copied by Scougal from a lost origi- 
nal), in which he is represented in the prime of 
life, is thus described: ' His fair hair, which oyer* 
shades the thoughtful brow and calm calculating 
eye, with the cast of humour on the lower part of 
the countenance, are all indicative of the genuine 
Scottish character, and well distinguish a person 
fitted to move steadily and wisely through the 
world, with a strength of resolution to ensure 
success, and a disposition to enjoy it.' The loss 
of a voung, beautiful, and amiable partner, at a 

Eeriod so interesting, was the probable reason of 
er husband devoting his fortune to a charitable 
institution. 1 ' In commemoration of the birth of the 
founder, a grand annual fete is held on the first 
Monday of June, on which occasion his statue is 
adorned with flowers, and the scholars, with the 
governors and teachers, walk in procession to the 
Greyfriars' Church to hear sermon, and on their 
return sit down to a sumptuous dinner, after which 
the visitors drink to th*e memory of George Heriot. 
Before quitting this Hospital, the interior economy 
of which we would recommend to the serious atten- 
tion of the philanthropic stranger, we may remark 
that nowhere will he see more health, activity, and 
hilarity, than among the boys of this institution; 
a circumstance which may be mainly attributed to 
Captain Clias's system of gymnastics, so ably and 
successfully taught here. Immediately to the east, 
are the 

OLD AND NEW GREYFRIAR8' CHURCHES, 

surrounded by an extensive burying-ground. These 
two Churches, which are under one roof, have no- 
thing very attractive about them. The cemetery, 
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however, which was originally the garden to a 
Monastery of Benedictines, contains the ashes of 
several celebrated men; among these George 
Buchanan, Allan Ramsay, Principal Robertson, 
Sir George M'Kenzie, Dr. Black, Dr. Hugh Blair, 
Dr. Archibald Pitcairne, and Colin M'Laurin. 
The monuments here, among which there is one 
peculiarly interesting, erected to the memory of 
the distinguished Presbyterian martyrs of Charles 
II.'s reign, are preserved in somewhat better order 
than in some other of the cemeteries. Contiguous 
to this is 

THE CHARITY WORKHOUSE, 

a large plain building, erected in 1743 by voluntary 
subscription. A tax on the rental of the City, 
public collections, and voluntary contributions, are 
the means by which the institution is supported. 
Its funds are appropriated to the maintenance of 
in-door and out-door paupers, and the support and 
education of orphan children, for whose special 
accommodation a separate house in the neighbour- 
hood has been established. Close to these will be 
observed a portion of 

THE OLD CITY WALL, 

which was built about the year 1513, when the 
suburb of the Cowgate acquired such importance 
as to be deemed worthy of defence; and near this, 
Bristo Port, one of the gates to the City. A more 
ancient wall however than this, and which included 
only the High-Street on the south', was erected 
in 1450. The last visible fragment of this more 
aged fortification was demolished in 1829, to make 
way for the western improvements to the High- 
Street. Leaving this, the stranger may enter Park 
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Place, and passing 

THE LYING-IN HOSPITAL, 

which is under the superintendence of the Professor 
of Midwifery in the University, will soon reach 

george's square, 
still one of the largest of the many extensive Places 
of the Metropolis. For a long period even after 
the formation of the New Town, the houses here 
were inhabited by the first families in Scotland, 
and it was not till within these few years that they 
became tenanted by less aristocratical individuals. 
Although the noblesse have now eschewed the 
southern districts, the learned and the scientific 
have not all followed in their wake. On the north 
side of George's Square still resides the celebrated 
lexicographer Dr. John Jamieson, whose inde- 
fatigable industry in collecting the vocables and 
idiom of our fast departing but expressive vulgate, 
cannot be too highly prized by every lover of his 
native land. Leaving the square by Crichton- 
Street, and proceeding along Chapel-Street and 
West Nicholson- Street, the stranger will enter 

NICHOLSON-STREET, 

the principal artery to the main part of the City 
from the south, and boasting within its bounds four 
places of public worship — the Gothic Chapel of 
Dr. Jamieson, the Antiburgher Meeting-house of 
Dr. M'Crie, and two Chapels of Ease. This divi- 
sion of the City contains many streets and squares, 
erected chiefly previous to the existence of the 
South Bridge, of which we shall afterwards speak. 
Since that period, the extension of the City in a 
southerly direction has been very great. The 
Lands of Newington, for example, nearly two 
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miles from the ceiitre of the Old Town, have been 
tastefully laid out in detached villas, with pleasure 
gardens on both sides of the chief outlet to the 
south. Turning northward, we soon reach, on the 
east side of the street, 

THE BLIND ASYLUM, 

an institution which was established in 1793, for 
the benevolent purpose of educating those who 
are deprived of sight. There are two houses, one 
for males and the other for females. A visit to 
these well-conducted establishments cannot fail to 
excite the greatest interest and delight, and will 
sufficiently testify how much philanthropy and 
ingenuity can accomplish for the most helpless of 
mankind. Passing Nicholson's Square on the left, 
the stranger will immediately find himself in front 
of the six splendid Ionic columns which support 
the portico of 

THE SURGEONS* HALL, 

a handsome classical building, for the public meet- 
ings and other objects of that body. On advancing 
about 100 yards farther, we reach one of the most 
beautiful structures in Europe — the splendid seat of 

THE UNIVERSITY, 

although not the oldest, assuredly the most cele- 
brated Alma Mater in Scotland. The University 
of Edinburgh was erected by a charter of James 
VI. in the year 1582; and in the following year, 
Mr. Robert Rollock, then a Professor in St. Sal- 
vador's College, St. Andrew's, was appointed by 
the Town Council, Professor of Humanity to their 
new University — a Professorship, which included 
not onlv the teaching of Latin, but mathematics 
and philosophy. The task of perfecting the students 
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in Latin being found too severe for him, Mr. Dun- 
can Nairn was soon after elected to this Professor- 
ship. In 1586, Mr. Rollock was raised to the dig- 
nity of Principal, and afterwards to that of Profes- 
sor of Divinity, about which period an additional 
Professor of philosophy was added to the College. 
On the return of James VI. from London, there were 
no fewer than six chairs; and he appears to have 
been so well pleased with the progress which the 
University had made during his thirteen years' ab- 
sence, as to consider it an honour to become its 
patron, and he thereupon ordained it to be called 
" King James's College." Endowment succeeded 
endowment, and ere long, the University could 
boast of Professorships in all the various branches 
of scholastic philosophy, with the addition of not a 
few valuable bursaries. It was not, however, till 
after the accession of the House of Hanover, that 
the scientific chairs which raised the Scottish sem- 
inary to so much eminence, were first established. 
In 1721, the School of Medicine was founded, and 
soon after rose to be the first in the world. This 
celebrity was acquired for it, by the talents, learn- 
ing, and assiduity of Munroe, Cullen, Gregory, 
Home, Black, and Rutherford, in the various de- 
partments of Anatomy, Practice of Physic, the 
Theory of Physic, Pharmacy, Chemistry, and Bo- 
tany. Since that period, the University has gone 
on progressively improving; and at this moment, 
there are no fewer than nine Professorships of 
Literature and Philosophy, three of Theology, 
four of Law, and ten of Medicine, The Winter 
Session commences in October and November, 
and ends in April and May. The Summer Ses- 



i May, and generally closes in 
August During the Session 1832-3, 1950 students 
attended the University. They are characterised 



found to be utterly incompatible with the growing 
importance of the seminary, and the present mag- 
nificent pile, in the form of a quadrangle, with ait 
interior court, was commenced on the 16th Not. 
1789, the exterior length being 358 feet, and the 
breadth 255. The design of those buildings was 
made by the celebrated Adams, but it has since 
been varied and improved by W. H. Play fair. 
The principal front is to the east, the grand en- 
trance being under a magnificent portico, supported 
by four columns (26 feet high) of the Doric order, 
each hewn out of one enormous solid stone. The 
annexed cut will give a slight idea of this portion 
of the building. 



In consequence of the extent and magnificence ■ 
tne plan f the University buildings, and the i: 
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adequacy of the original funds raised for carrying 
them into execution, the structure was arrested in 
its progress when scarcely half-finished; but Parlia- 
ment having voted, in 1815, £10,000 per annum for 
its completion, the work was re-commenced, and 
is now concluded. The appearance of this magnifi- 
cent pile in its finished state, is indeed of the most 
imposing character, and it is only to be regretted, 
that from the proximity of the buildings on every 
side, it cannot be viewed to advantage. On gazing 
on the exterior of the College, we experience the 
same sort of regret that is felt on looking at St. 
Paul's, the regret of being placed too near to take 
in the whole at one glance. How much more im- 
posing, indeed, would both buildings appear, were 
it possible to have a full and perfect view of their 
classical proportions! The interior of the quad- 
rangle is tight and beautiful, combining in its dif- 
ferent compartments the richness of the Corinthian, 
the elegance of the Ionic, and the majesty of the 
Doric orders of architecture, while the open bal- 
lustrade, which surrounds the area, and serves as a 
screen to the various approaches to the buildings, 
is altogether splendid. The western side of the 
square is occupied by 

THE COLLEGE MUSEUM, 

which is well worthy the stranger's attention. The 
collection of the various objects of natural history 
which is here exhibited, is at present one of the 
finest in Europe. In the department of orni- 
thology, we believe it is no where surpassed; while 
in mineralogy, zoology, and comparative anatomy, 
it is peculiarly curious and valuable. This Museum 
was founded by Sir Andrew Balfour, so early as 
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1694; but having fallen into decay soon after his 
death, it may be said to owe almost all that it now 
can boast of, to the enthusiasm of the present Pro- 
fessor of Natural History, Mr. Jameson. Two 
splendid halls, each 90 feet by 30, besides side- 
rooms, lecture-rooms, and galleries are dedicated to 
this Museum. The upper apartmeut which con- 
tains more than 3000 specimens of birds, including 
the celebrated collection purchased from Mr. Du- 
firesne of Paris, is lighted from the roof by three 
great lanterns, and from the side by three large 
windows, and is encompassed by an elegant gal- 
lery. The middle of the room is occupied with tables, 
covered with plate glass, under which is displayed 
the most striking specimens of the collection of 
insects, shells, and corals. The floor of the hall is 
of painted iron. The lower external gallery, 50 feet 
long, contains the great collection of insects, ^md a 
cabinet of minerals arranged for the use of students. 
The upper external gallery, 90 feet long, is divided 
into three beautiful apartments, lighted from the 
roof, the larger rooms being appropriated for mine- 
rals, the smaller for preparations in comparative 
anatomy. A collection of rocks and minerals, illus- 
trative of the .geology of the British empire, is ar- 
ranged in another apartment. There are also very 
valuable collections of anatomical preparations, and 
articles connected with the study of Materia Me- 
dica. The great lower hall is chiefly occupied with 
quadrupeds, fossils, &c. As a whole, it is one of 
the finest Museums of Natural History in Britain, 
and from the magnificent donations which it is daily 
receiving from our adventurous countrymen in 
every quarter of the globe, already promises to 
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rival the famous collection attached to the Jardin 
des Plantes at Paris. On leaving the Museum, the 
stranger may next visit 

THE COLLEGE LIBRARY, 

which occupies the south side of the quadrangle. 
This valuable collection of books, originated from 
a small bequest made by Mr. Clement Little, ad- 
vocate, in the year 1580, and now amounts to about 
75,000 volumes, besides some very curious manu- 
scripts. The most valuable part of the library is 
contained in a large and magnificent gallery, 198 
feet by 50. A splendid staircase which enters from 
the south-east corridor, leads to this apartment 
which is in the upper floor of the building. The 
gallery which may be called the nave, with a vaulted 
and beautifully fretted roof and a figured oak floor, 
has a dozen of aisles or recesses on each side. The 
aisles which contain the library, are separated from 
each other by partitions, terminating in fluted pilas- 
ters. To a person standing at either end, the apart- 
ment seems to be formed by a line of tall columns 
supporting a magnificent arched roof; and the 
thousands of volumes it contains, may be said to be 
invisible to him. The coup d'ceil is extremely fine; 
and the room is justly considered one of the sights 
of Edinburgh. By a late regulation, it is shown to 
strangers only on Saturday. In the lower floor are 
deposited the more common books, which the stu- 
dents have a right to borrow, and the valuable 
Dictionaries, Lexicons, Encyclopaedias, &c. for con- 
sultation. This library is like that of the Advocates, 
entitled to a copy of every book entered in Sta- 
tioners' Hall. The Biblomaniac will find here an 
entire copy of the Aberdeen Breviary, the second 
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book printed in Scotland; also a beautiful vellum 
copy of Fordoun's Scotichronicon, and several curi- 
ous oriental MSS. The antiquary may obtain a 
sight of the original contract of Mary Queen of 
Scots with the Dauphin of France; and the origi- 
nal of the Bohemian protest against the Council 
of Constance, for burning John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, in the year 1417, having 105 seals of 
the Bohemian and Moravian noblesse appended to 
it.' There is also a valuable collection of coins and 
medals attached to the library. 

The other portions of the University square, are 
occupied as class-rooms, and in part of the front, 
there are lodgings for a few of the Professors. It 
may perhaps be interesting to those acquainted 
with the history of Scotland, to mention, that the 
south-east corner of the University buildings is 
erected on the site of the Prebendary's house, Kirk 
of Field, where the murder of Darnley was per- 
petrated. Immediately west of the College, stands 

THE TRADES* MAIDEN HOSPITAL, 

established by the fourteen incorporated Trades in 
1704, for the daughters of decayed members be- 
longing to their own body. Mrs. Mary Erskine, 
who contributed to the establishment of the Mer- 
chants' Maiden Hospital, lent also her benevolent 
aid to this institution, which at present maintains 
and educates 48 girls. The curriculum of study is 
similar to that followed in the Merchants', to which 
we have already adverted. The revenue of the 
Hospital, derived from rents, bonds, feus, &c. is at 
present about 4J1140 a-year, in addition to which 
each incorporation pays* a sum proportioned to the 
number of children sent by it to the house. The 
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patronage of this institution is vested in the said 
Trades, and seven individuals, the latter having 
the power of nominating twelve of the inmates. 
Returning to the gateway of the College, and pro- 
ceeding a few paces northward, the first street on 
the right, will lead the stranger to the front of 

THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, 

an institution which, though projected in 1721, 
was not carried into operation for eight years 
after, and even then the house first occupied was 
so small as to have afforded accommodation during 
its first year for only five-and-thirty patients. 
Considerable funds having, however, been imme- 
diately thereafter obtained, chiefly through the 
exertions of Provost Drummond, the present large 
and commodious building was commenced in 1738. 
Since that period the funds of this noble institution 
have gone on progressing; and from the following 
statement of the cases which were treated during 
the year, ending 1st October 1833, some idea may 
be gathered of the many important benefits which 
are derived from their judicious application. 

Patients in the Hospital at 1st Oct. 1832, 242 

Admitted from that period to 1st Oct. 1833, ....3091 

3333 

Of these, dismissed cured, 2216 

relieved, 382 

with advice, 7 

as irregular, 24 

as improper, 55 

by desire, 169 

Died 265 

Remaining in Hospital at-lst Oct. 1833,.... 215 

■ oo«3o 
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Formerly the members of the College of Surgeons 
attended this Hospital gratuitously in rotation, but 
of late permanent surgeons have been appointed. 
From the Infirmary being necessarily connected with 
the Medical School of Edinburgh, two wards are 
here set apart for clinical lectures which are 
given by the Medical Professors of the University, 
while the Professor of Clinical Surgery gives lec- 
tures upon the most curious of the surgical cases in 
the Hospital. A student on paving £12 : 12s. is 
entitled to attend the Hospital during life. For a 
yearly ticket he pays £5 : 5s. and for a half-yearly 
one £3 : 3s. One year's attendance, however, 
must be given before a half-yearly ticket can be 
obtained. Perpetual tickets may be purchased at 
any time by students who have attended pre- 
viously, in which case a deduction is made from such 
payments, viz. after the first payment, in the pro- 
portion of £4 : 14s. 6d. for a yearly ticket, and 
£1 :l\s.6d. for a half-yearly one. The following 
is a state of the number of those who were en- 
titled to attend during the year 1883 : — 

Perpetual Tickets issued previous to 1833, 486 

Ditto this year, 64 

Annual Tickets issued this year, 188 

Half-year Tickets this year, 108 

These Tickets are issued on the 1st of May and 1st 
November. 
The present building, although affording beds for 
upwards of 230 individuals, having of late been 
found too small for both medical and surgical pa- 
tients, the latter have been removed to the Old 
Grammar-School, situated at the foot of In- 
jirmary- Street, which has been commodiously 
fitted up for their reception. The Hospital alto- 
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gether is well worthy the attention of the stranger, 
being one of the very best institutions of the kind 
in Europe. Directly opposite to the Infirmary, is 

LADY TESTER'S CHURCH, 

which owes its origin to the piety of Margaret 
Ker, Lady Yester, who, in 1647, gave to the citi- 
zens of Edinburgh a considerable sum of money 
to build a place of worship, and maintain an offi- 
ciating clergyman. The original building having 
been taken down in 1808, the present rather hand- 
some Gothic structure was erected in the follow- 
ing year. The stranger before retracing his steps 
to the front of the College, may take a peep of 

THE HIGH SCHOOL WYND, 

which connects this part of the town with the 
Cowgate. The houses in this alley are remark- 
able from being mostly of wood, and afford excel- 
lent specimens of the 'ancient style of building in 
Edinburgh. On leaving Infirmary-Street, and 
turning to the right, we shall continue our course 
northward. Upon the left, is a recess called 

ADAMS' SQUARE, 

the houses of which are worthy of notice only 
from having been designed by the celebrated ar- 
chitect of the Adelphi, and from being among the 
first that were erected in Edinburgh, in accord- 
ance with modern taste. Here we enter upon one 
of the busiest and most regular streets in the Old 
Town, and one, which within these very few years, 
could boast of the largest and most splendid shops 
in the City. This great and important thorough- 
fare is called 

THE SOUTH BRIDGE, 

which was erected to span the valley that lies be- 
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tween the High-Street and the southern districts, 
in which valley is situated the Cowgate. By this 
great communication which was commenced on 
the 1st of August 1785, and opened for carriages 
in March 1788, an easy and immediate access was 
obtained to the streets and squares on the south 
side of the City; and we are told by Arnot, that so 
great was the rage for purchasing ground for build- 
ing on each side of the Bridge, that the areas sold 
by public auction at £50 per foot in front! This 
Bridge or street is composed of 19 arches of various 
sizes, the whole of which are concealed, except the 
one which spans the Cowgate, which is 30 feet wide 
and 3 1 feet high. The stranger, on reaching the nar- 
row opening, from which he beholds below him, a 
lower town teeming with life, cannot fail to be struck 
with the strange and singular appearance which 
the scene exhibits; and after gazing around and 
looking below, he will discover in a double sense, 
a lively example of what is known by the upper 
and lower classes. The appearance, however, of 
the Cowgate, from this point of view at night, is 
perhaps more extraordinary than during day. The 
diapason hum of a rude and noisy populace, sharp- 
ened by the harsh tinkle of the coalman's bell, or 
the discordant notes of some peripatetic minstrel, 
rising up from an abyss, which a few flickering 
lights only make more dark and gloomy, must im- 
press a stranger with very odd sensations, and to 
fervid imaginations, may be apt to suggest the 
idea of its being a portion of the dominions of 
Pluto! At the northern extremity of the South 
Bridge, is 

hunter's square, 
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in the centre building of which, on the west side, 
the Merchant Company or Guildry of Edinburgh, 
hold their meetings; while in the neighbouring 
opening, called 

BLAIR-STREET, 

his Majesty's Printers carry on their extensive busi- 
ness. Having reached the Tron Church, whence 
we set out to make the extensive circuit, which 
we have now completed, we would again for a 
little take leave of the stranger. 



Stroll through the New Town. 

Having made the circuit of the Old City, we 
would now endeavour to conduct the stranger 
through the succession of beautiful streets, squares, 
crescents, and circusses, which constitute what 
is so justly designated the New Town — a town 
which has risen up, as if by a necromancer's 
wand, from what was within a few years, only 
verdant and cultivated fields, and oners at this 
moment the example of the most splendid modern 
metropolis in Europe. The Englishman, in the 
early nistory of this City of private palaces, might 
from its regularity and beauty have perhaps com- 
pared it with Bath, the German with Berlin, or 
the Italian with Turin; but since "Edina has 
thrown her white arms to the sea," a comparison 
in the minds of any of them cannot now be instituted. 
There is in fact no modern town which boasts of 
greater regularity, and at the same time of greater 
variety. At every turn some public building, 
monument, or statue, breaks a street which might 
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otherwise appear too uniform, while the extensive 
gardens ana wooded squares which are happily 
interspersed, give an inexpressible charm to the 
surrounding buildings. Where, too, are such wide 
and well causewayed streets, such broad and well 
kept pavements, to be met with? — and above all, 
where is there to be found, in the wide world, a 
town whose streets exhibit a population so uni- 
versally well-dressed, intelligent, and fashionable? 
Poverty, in fact, as if by instinct, seems to eschew 
the open avenues of the New Town,and consents to 
dwell amid the purlieus of the Old! The founda- 
tion-stone of the first house in this modern City, 
was laid in 1767, but owing to the distaste which 
the citizens felt to passing the North Bridge, the 
building of the town went but very slowly on till 
within a few years of the close of the century. At 
that period, however, an impulse was given to 
building which has since increased in a geometrical 
ratio, while at the same time the original destina- 
tion of almost all the first erected structures came 
to be thoroughly and completely altered. Forty 
years ago, for example, there was not a shop in 
the New Town; now there are thousands. The 
change in this respect, which so short a period has 
brought about, seems in fact to be almost miracu- 
lous, and marks perhaps fully as much as any thing 
else the increasing comforts of the inhabitants. The 
New Town, from its first establishment, has made 
about half-a-dozen decidedly marked extensions, 
each increasing in outward elegance and interior 
splendour. Luxury has been marching on apace, 
and there if assuredly no better proof of its having 
attained a.pjtch scarcely equalled in any capital, 
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than the magnificent private mansions which have 
been lately erected in the northern and western ad- 
ditions made to the City. In prosecuting our pro- 
posed stroll through the " New Town," we shall 
beg the stranger to meet us once more in front of 
the Register House, whence we shall proceed 
westward. A walk in 

prince's-btreet 
is certainly the most animating of any in the Me- 
tropolis. Along this splendid terrace, boasting 
every variety of shop and every species of maga- 
zine of fashion, the visitor at each step finds some- 
thing new and curious to attract his attention; 
while the pave, crowded as it is at all times, but 
especially between the hours of three and four, 
with groups of fashionables, presents a street scene 
superior to that of College Green and Grafton- 
Street, or even Regent-Street. Being open on the 
south side, the distant and striking objects around 
change with every pace that is taken, while the 
Old Town is delineated in points of view which 
cannot fail to awaken the attention of the most 
passive observer. The inequality of the surface 
on which " Auld Reekie" is placed, produces, when 
seen from Prince's-Street, an endless diversity 
in the outline of the houses. At one point, the 
base of a pile of buildings is seen on a level with 
the chimneys of another., while at the next, we are 
called to wonder at the Babel'height of not a few 
of those stacks of houses which rear their heads 
amid their more puny neighbours. . Among the 
old gigantic mansions alluded to, the back of the 
Royal Exchange stands out pre-eminently con- 
spicuous, giving no bad idea of the .kind of dis- 
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comfort which so long prevailed in Edinburgh, 
arising from twenty or thirty families inhabiting 
the ten or twelve flats of one mansion. The 
Castle, too, forms a splendid feature in the picture, 
while the garden foreground gives a charming va- 
riety to the tout ensemble. Instead of pursuing 
our stroll along the whole of this splendid terrace, 
which is at least a mile in length, we shall turn 
into St. Andrew' 8-Street f which soon brings us into 

st. Andrew's square, 
the first Place erected in the New Town. The 
dimensions of this square which was finished and 
inhabited about the year 1778, are about 510 by 
520 feet. When first built, the houses were of a 
uniform height, and were all appropriated for pri- 
vate dwellings; but of late years they have been 
both exteriorly and interiorly altered. The house 
on the south-east corner of the square, formerly 
occupied by Mr. Dumbreck as a hotel, is now the 
office of 

THE NATIONAL BANK, 

which was established in 1825, on the principle of all 
the share-holders being connected with trade and 
manufactures. Towards the centre of this side is 
situated 

THE BRITISH LINEN CO. BANK, 

which was formed by Royal Charter in 1746 into 
a body corporate, for the purpose of giving encour- 
agement and assistance to the manufacturers of 
Scottish linens. The stock of this Company now 
amounts to half a million, and the business is 
managed by a governor, deputy-governor, and 
directors. The qualification requisite for being 
governor is the holding of £1000 of stock, that of 
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deputy-governor £500, and of director £300. A 
share of .£200 entitles a proprietor to a single vote 
in elections, £500 to two votes, and £1000 to four; 
but no proprietor can give more than four votes, 
however large the amount of stock he may hold. 
Immediately to the north of this house, in a recess, 
is a beautiful building formerly occupied by the 
Excise-Office, but now the property and office of 

THE ROYAL BANK. 

This important Company was established by char- 
ter in 1727; the stock, which amounted to about 
£111,000, having been part of the equivalent 
money which was granted to Scotland at the 
Union. That sum having been found inadequate, 
another charter was obtained in 1738, authorising 
the directors to increase their stock to £150,000, 
and subsequently to one million. The business 
of this Bank is managed by a governor, deputy- 
governor, directors, and extraordinary directors. 
£2000 of stock entitles the holder to be eligible as 
governor, £1500 as deputy, £1000 as director, 
and £500 as extraordinary director. The pro- 
prietor of £300 of stock is entitled to one vote, 
£600 to two, and £1200 to four. The present 
stock of this Company is said to be upwards of 
one million and a half. The edifice in which the 
affairs of this establishment are carried on, was 
built for the residence of Sir Lawrence Dundas, 
and was sold to Government about the close of 
last century for £10,000, including the feu of two 
pieces of building -ground in York- Place. Its 
present proprietors paid £33,000 for it, which is 
perhaps one of the most decisive proofs of the 
great increase which has taken place in the value 
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of property in the New Town within these few 
years. This structure, which is one of the chief 
ornaments of St. Andrew's Square, is a quadrangu- 
lar building three stories high. The front has a 
rusticated basement, from which rise four pilasters 
of the Corinthian order, supporting an entablature 
and pediment. The cornice is richly ornamented, 
and the whole has an imposing appearance. Be- 
sides these Lombard-Street establishments, St. 
Andrew's Square can boast of buildings equally 
interesting. The western mansion, for instance, 
on the south side, is particularly worthy of notice, 
from haying been, nearly sixty years ago, the 

HOUSE OF DAVID HUME, 

whither he removed from his old apartments, at 
the back of James's Court, in the Lawnmarket, a 
few years before he died. And nearly opposite, 
on tha, north side of the Square, is the 

HOUSE IN WHICH BROUGHAM WAS BORN, 

being the third flat of the tenement marked No. 
21. J" The birth and existence," says Chambers in 
his Traditions, " of this illustrious orator, depended 
upon a chance circumstance which will strike every 
one with wonder. The lather of Mr. Brougham, 
it is well known, was proprietor of Brougham Hall, 
and a fine estate in the north of England, which 
still form the patrimony of the family. He was 
about to be married to a lady in his own neigh- 
bourhood, to whom he was passionately attached, 
and every preparation had been made for their 
nuptials, when, to Mr. Brougham's great grief, his 
mistress died. To beguile himself of his sorrows, 
he determined on travelling, and came to Edin- 
burgh, where, wandering about on the Castle Hill 
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to view the City, he happened to inquire of a 
fellow-idler where he could find respectable and 
convenient lodgings. By this person he was 
directed, not to the New Town or any of the 
fashionable Hotels — for at that time no such thing 
existed in the Scottish capital — but to Mrs. Syme, 
sister of Principal Robertson, widow of the Kev« 
Mr. Syme, minister of Alloa, who then kept the 
largest and most genteel boarding-house and lodg- 
ing-establishment in town, in the second flat of 
JfcPLellaris Land, head of the Cowgate (marked 
No. 8), the front windows of which look straight 
up the Candlemaker-Row. Here Mr. Brougham 
forthwith proceeded to settle himself; and though 
he did not at first contemplate a permanent 
residence in this City, he soon found occasion to 
make that resolution, for falling in love with Miss 
Eleanor Syme, who was a young lady of great merit 
and beauty, he abandoned his early sorrows, and 
espousing her, lived all the rest of his life in Edin- 
burgh. He resided some time after his marriage 
in Mrs. Syme's house, and thereafter removed to 
St. Andrew's Square, where Henry Brougham, 
who has since risen by the pure force of genius 
to a distinction equally honourable to himself and 
the country which gave him birth, first saw the 
light." On the south side of the square, is 

THE NEW CLUB-HOUSE, 

one of those elegant and exclusive establishments 
which have of late years so greatly increased in 
London and elsewhere — a mansion whose suite of 
apartments is glittering with mirrors, dazzling 
with chandeliers, and teeming with rich-laced 
menials — a mansion whose kitchener is a sworn 

H 
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disciple of Beauvilliers, and whose cellar is under 
the surveillance of acknowledged connoisseurs 
— in one word, a mansion which noblemen and 
gentlemen have agreed to keep open, as their own 
especial hotel and tavern, upon the economical plea 
of eating cheap dinners and of drinking wine free 
of " death in the bottle. 9 * Within these few years, 
St. Andrew's Square has lost its reputation as a 
fashionable place of residence. A few of its houses, 
no doubt, are still tenanted by most respectable 
individuals, but the majority are now metamor- 
phosed into places of business. The ground en- 
closed within the iron railing is tastefully laid out 
in walks and shrubbery, and from the centre of this 
parterre rises a lofty column, erected as a 

MONUMENT TO LORD MELVILLE. 

This pillar, copied after that raised to the Emperor 
Trajan in Rome, was commenced on the 28th of 
April 1821, and was completely finished in 1828, 
at an expense of nearly .£6,000, which was con- 
tributed by individuals chiefly connected with the 
navy, over which Lord Melville had so long pre- 
sided. The height of the column including the 
pedestal, is 136 feet 4 inches; its diameter dimin- 
ishing from 12 feet 2 inches at the base to 10 feet 
6 inches at its apex; the colossal statue which 
crowns its summit, executed by Mr. Robert 
Forrest, of Lanark, being 14 feet in height. 
The pillar, which from its position is a great orna- 
ment to this part of the town, varies from its cele- 
brated prototype in having its shaft fluted, instead 
of being adorned with sculptured relievos, illustra- 
tive of the Emperor's history. To have imitated 
this part of the column, would perhaps have been 
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as unwise as it would have been expensive. A 
long procession of sycophantish applicants to a 
First Lord of the Admiralty, however aristocratical 
their bearing might be, would have afforded but a 
poor subject for the chisel, when compared with 
the victories gained by Marcus Ulpius Trajan over 
the Dacians, Parthians, Arabians, Armenians, and 
Persians. In the centre of this structure there is 
a spiral stair of 1 92 steps, which leads to the railed 
balcony upon the capital of the column, from which 
there is, as may well be imagined, an excellent 
bird's-eye view of the City. Passing through the 
square to the westward, the stranger will enter 

george's-street, 
assuredly one of the most elegant streets in Europe. 
It is not so long as the Frederick- Strasse in Ber- 
lin, but it is much broader and much more impos- 
ing. Formerly George's- Street, notwithstanding 
its great width, had all the monotonous regularity 
of its German prototype; but now that commerce 
has metamorphosed its mansions, and given, by 
occasional projections and elevations, a variety 
to its exterior aspect, it is, as a street scene, en- 
titled to the highest rank. Previous to 1826, 
the houses in this principal longitudinal line of 
communication in the original New Town, were 
all of the same height, being only three stories, with 
broad slated roofs, which from the great width and 
length of the street appeared comparatively mean 
and melancholy; but at that period Mr. Pollock, 
solicitor-at-law, and Mr. Hewat, wine-merchant, 
having raised an additional story to two tenements 
which they were re-building, other proprietors im- 
mediately followed their example, and at this hour 
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George's- Street is as happily diversified in its 
buildings as it was formerly monotonous. It is 
proper to mention, however, that this first act of 
Messrs. Pollock and Hewat to better their pro- 
perty, was considered by the magistrates as an 
improper encroachment, and an action was brought 
to interdict them. But in this plea the authorities 
were fortunately unsuccessful, the judges before 
whom the case came to be tried having given it 
as their opinion, that in place of the additional 
elevation being a deformity to the street, it was a 
decided improvement to it. From that moment, 
however, the fate of George's-Street as a mere 
place of residence was sealed, and it is now one of 
the busiest mercantile portions of the City. Pro- 
ceeding westward, the stranger will observe, on his 
right hand, 

st. Andrew's church, 
a handsome oval building, erected in- 1783, with a 
bold portico, supported by four columns of the Co- 
rinthian order, and surmounted by a fine tapering 
spire of 168 feet in height, in which there is a 
chime of eight bells. Directly opposite to this 
place of worship, is the 

physicians' *jB all, 
erected in 1775, for thevJaiuommodation of the 
Royal College of Physicians, whichiwas incorpo- 
rated in 1681, by a charter of Charles II. rati- 
fied by Parliament in 1685. This body is invested 
with the power of punishing by fine, all who pre- 
sume to practise medicine within certain prescribed 
boundaries, without leave being granted them by 
the College. The Hall, which is of Grecian archi- 
tecture, is about 80 feet in length and 60 in breadth. 
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It is approached by a flight of steps, under a pro- 
jecting portico, which is supported by four Corin- 
thian columns 24 feet in height. A little farther 
west, in the centre of the causeway, where the 
street is intersected by Hanover- Street, is the 

STATUE OF GEORGE IV. 

erected in 1831. The noble, dignified, and grace- 
ful figure of his late Majesty, appears to peculiar 
advantage from the artist having formed the statue 
of colossal dimensions, while the grace which was 
so marked a characteristic of that monarch, is hap- 
pily exemplified in the manner which with partially 
extended arm, he receives the sceptre of Scotland 
as its liege and sovereign lord. The drapery is 
admirably cast, in a grand and broad style, and 
tells with great effect upon the eye of the spectator. 
In all the various positions and at all the different 
distances from which the statue can be viewed, 
grandeur of .effect will be found the predominating 
characteristic, for although the details of the statue, 
on close examination, will be found to be carefully 
elaborated, and although considerable pains have 
obviously been bestowed on the minutiae, this 
does not in the least degree interfere with the 
general breadth, or induce the eye to wander from 
its effect as a whole. The figure itself is of bronze, 
and as we \ ve stated, of colossal dimensions, and 
stands on «, pedestal of granite about 20 feet in 
height. It is certainly one of Chantry's very best 
and most successful efforts; and proves beyond 
the power of contradiction, how deeply he is imbued 
with the most elevated and scientific principles of 
his art. We recommend that it should be first 
viewed from the south, and then from the east. 
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The position of the figure is, however, in one re- 
spect rather faulty. It leans too much back, and 
were it brought more to the perpendicular, would 
be more effective. At present it has too much of 
a theatrical air. There cannot be a more useful 
lesson to the student of art, than that furnished by 
a careful comparison between Lord Melville's statue 
in St. Andrew's Square, and that of our late Sove- 
reign. In the former, the confined character of 
the limbs, the petite style of the drapery, and the 
frittering of detail destroy the general breadth 
and effect, and at once point to an inferior style 
of art, and an indistinct knowledge of its purest 
principles; while the latter, faultless in all these 
respects, will be admired by future generations as 
a valuable and honourable memorial of the sculp- 
tor, and a splendid proof of the high state of British 
art in the nineteenth century. 

Continuing our course westward, on the left will 
be observed, 

THE ASSEMBLY-ROOMS, 

built by subscription in 1787. The exterior of the 
edifice is rather handsome, having lately been im- 
proved by a plain Doric arcade and pediment 
The interior accommodations are at once elegant 
and suitable for the purposes of the institution. 
The ball-room is 92 feet long, 42 broad, and 40 in 
height. On the ground floor is a supper-room of 
the same length and breadth as the ball-room, two 
halls 32 feet by 18, six rooms 18 feet square, with 
a spacious kitchen and other conveniences. There 
are also a saloon 22 feet in diameter, a tea-room, 
two card-rooms, retiring-rooms, waiting-rooms, and 
musicians'-rooms in the building. These rooms were 
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honoured by the presence of his late Majesty, at 
a ball given by the Scottish Peers in 1822. Al- 
most directly opposite, under a small colonnade, 
is the 

SHOP OF MR. BLACKWOOD, 

the publisher of one of the most clever and suc- 
cessful periodicals in the country. The conser- 
vatist, should he be in want of the latest Tory ar- 
guments, will find the ablest which are in type in 
the extensive repository of " Old Ebony; and 
should he visit this publishing establishment about 
one o'clock, he may very probably get a distant 
peep of the intellectual and handsome countenance 
of the redoubtable Christopher North himself, who 
since the death of Sir Walter Scott, may be well 
accounted the leading living literateur of Scotland. 
Proceeding westward, we soon reach at the cross- 
ing of FrederickrStreet, the 

STATUE OF WILLIAM PITT, 

modelled by Chantry, and erected in 1 833, by the 
political admirers of that statesman. It is in bronze, 
about 10 feet high. The statue represents the 
departed Premier in the act of speaking, his robe 
hanging loosely around him, and thrown over his 
left arm. In his right hand he holds a bundle of 
papers. The attitude, although imposing, is some- 
what stiff and formal, and bears in execution per- 
haps too great a similarity to that of George IV. 
In likeness, however, it is highly characteristic of 
William Pitt. Acuteness, self-possession, defiance, 
and controversial alacrity, are all happily blended 
in the countenance; and while gazing at it, we 
might almost fancy that we heard the late states- 
man pouring forth one of those dignified, bold, and 
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subtle orations, for which he was so remarkable. 
The monuments which Chantry has been called to 
model for the Scottish Metropolis, if considered as 
worthy of national adulation, do it however no 
great honour, and by liberal foreigners, will most 
probably be considered as no great proof of the 
purity of our national gratitude. In one point of 
view, however, the statues of George IV. Lord Mel- 
ville, and William Pitt, may be looked upon as 
most useful Mentors to Scotland — Mentors to warn 
our countrymen to watch narrowly the acts, and 
weigh accurately the motives of public characters, 
however glossed over these may be by the blan- 
dishments of talent or of rank. Scotland still re- 
quires in her Metropolis, the memorials of her own 
illustrious dead — of those who gained for her, civil 
and religious liberty, or extended by their genius 
the boundaries of human knowledge, and human 
power — of a Wallace, for example, and a Bruce, 
a Knox and a Napier, an Adam Smith and a 
James Watt. At the hallowed shrine of such 
benefactors to Scotland and to mankind, no man 
need blush, or refuse to pay the highest tribute 
of respect and reverence. At the western extrem- 
ity of Georges-Street, is 

CHARLOTTE-SQUARE, 

built after a design by the late Mr. Adam, and af- 
fording an excellent specimen of his fine architec- 
tural taste. The proportions and embellishments of 
the houses, forming this quadrangle, each side of 
which is about 500 feet in extent, are indeed ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; and it is only to be regretted 
that the plan which was given by Mr. Adam, for 
st. george's church, 
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and which occupies the centre of the western com- 
partment of the square, was not also adopted. By 
the erection of the present somewhat incongruous 
structure, the unity of the original architect's de- 
sign has been destroyed. This building, which is 
exceedingly heavy, has a recessed vestibule, sup- 
ported by four columns and two pilasters of the 
Ionic order, 35 feet high, raised on steps, and sur- 
mounted by a ballustrade. The vestibule is flanked 
by wings, of a plain massive style of architecture; 
and from behind it, on a basement 48 feet square, 
rises a dome with a lantern and cross, in imitation 
of St. Paul's in London. The length of the facade 
is 112 feet, the extreme breadth of the church 128 
feet, and the height of the cross from the ground, 
160 feet. The foundation-stone of this edifice was 
laid on the 14th May 1811, it was completed at an 
expense of £33,000, and was opened for public 
worship in 1814. It is calculated to afford accom- 
modation for 1,600 persons. Leaving Charlotte- 
Square, by North Charlotte- Street, the stranger 
will soon find himself in front of m 

ALBYN-PLACE, 

a range of most splendid mansions, situated at the 
western extremity of Queen-Street The centre 
house in this compartment is appropriated to the 
use of 

THE HIGHLAND SOCIETY, 

which, although at first instituted merely for pro- 
moting improvements in the Highlands, has since 
enlarged the sphere of its operations, and at pre- 
sent affords encouragement to every district of 
Scotland. To improve agriculture in all its 
branches, to give encouragement to national ma- 
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nufacttires and useful inventions, by bestowing 
premiums, are the ostensible objects of the Society; 
and it is but justice to say, that to the judicious 
management of this institution, and the emulation 
which its premiums have excited, Scotland is deep- 
ly indebted for the rapid progress she has made in 
all the important branches of agriculture. This 
building contains the hall, museum, library, cham- 
bers, and house of the Secretary of the Society. 
On passing the east corner of AWyn-Place, we 
enter upon the beautiful and extended terrace of 

QUEEN-STREET, 

which besides overlooking the second New Town, 
affords one of the most beautiful prospects that 
can be conceived. This street, which, for a long 
period, proved the northern boundary to the first 
New Town, and was tenanted by the most aris- 
tocratical families in the City, like its more southern 
neighbours, is now threatened with the intrusion 
of traders. Whatever the ultimate destination of 
its present comfortable mansions may however be, 
it must alwajp be regarded in point of position, 
as one of the most enviable situations in Edin- 
burgh; and when we take into account the series 
of beautiful gardens, which nearly for a mile in 
length, separate it from its northern rivals, we 
suspect that it will be yet some time, ere tyrant 
fashion will be able to force its present possessors 
to quit a residence so peculiarly desirable. Instead 
of proceeding along Queen-Street, we will turn 
down Wemyss- Place, on the west side of which, is 

STRAITON HOU8E AND CALEDONIAN BAZAAR, 

erected in 1833, by M*. Johnston of Straiton, in 
imitation of the Museum of National Manufac- 
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tares, and of the Mechanical Arts, Leicester- 
Square, London. The room in which the Bazaar 
is held, is divided into three compartments by two 
screens of Ionic columns, and lighted by 18 large 
windows. The counters are placed in parallel 
lines from end to end, leaving sufficient space be- 
tween them for the public. The apartment is 
heated by air-stoves, and has altogether a hand- 
some appearance. The stalls are let by the month, 
week, or day, and the proprietor demands 3d. per 
foot per diem of counter-room. The gallery over 
the bazaar is used for a double purpose — the 
walls, for an exhibition of pictures belonging to 
the proprietor; and the floor for the display of works 
of practical science. The gallery is lighted by three 
cupolas, which diffuse light equally and well through- 
out, the whole apartment. Among many valuable 
pictures by the old masters, particularly those of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools, which are here 
exhibited, there are also Thornhill's celebrated 
copies of the seven cartoons of Raphael. Running 
along the centre of the hall, is an. artificial canal 
nearly 60 feet long, and about 4 feet broad, with 
circular basins 8 feet in diameter at each end con- 
nected with it, also railways for models of locomo- 
tive carriages, waggons, &c. There are means here 
afforded to those who are engaged in the pursuit of 
practical science, not only to study all that has been 
achieved by others in the same branch, but to bring 
their own discoveries into public notice. Mr. John- 
ston's object in opening this establishment, is cer- 
tainly a good one, and we hope it will be supported 
by the public. The two institutions of the same 
nature in London, have proved eminently success- 
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fill and useful, and have not only materially tended 
to incite the artist to industry and exertion in the 
fine arts, but to stimulate tne manufacturer, me- 
chanic, and artisan, still farther to expand our vast 
mechanical resources, and to secure the permanent 
maintenance of our national industry. The admis- 
sion to the Straiton Gallery and Museum, is one 
shilling. A ticket fox a party not exceeding five, 
three shillings. At the north-end of Wemyss-Place, 
the stranger will enter 

HERIOT-ROW, 

which, in connection with Abercrombt/-Place,foTms 
one of the finest portions of the City. The in- 
habitants of the handsome houses in these streets 
enjoy all the beauties of the country, and all the 
elegances and conveniences of a town. In spring, 
when the gardens are peopled with fashionables, 
the scene even outshines the gay Sunday prome- 
nade in St. Stephen's Green, Dublin. Proceeding 
down India- Street, we soon reach 

THE ROYAL CIRCUS, 

built in the form of a double crescent or circle of 
houses. It was designed by Mr. Playfair, and 
from the inequality of the ground on which it 
stands, is peculiarly picturesque. The singular 
grouping of the elegant streets which lead and look 
into the Circus, with the tasteful manner in which 
the vacant spaces are planted, add very much to 
the general effect and beauty of the whole. The 
stranger on leaving the Royal Circus, may next 
proceed by East Circus-Place, into St. Vincent- 
Street, at the northern extremity of which is 

ST. Stephen's church, 
an elegant building, with a square tower 162 feet 
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high. The interior of this place of worship, is 
octagonal, and is particularly handsome. It was 
opened in 1828, and cost about £21,000. To the 
north of this Church, is 

THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY, 

an elegant structure, with a handsome portico, sup- 
ported by Grecian Doric columns. This building 
was designed by Mr. William Burn, and finished 
in 1824, at an expense of upwards of £12,000. The 
great distance or the High School from this new 
part of the City, was the ostensible reason given 
for the establishment of this seminary; it is, however, 
alleged that it chiefly owed its rise to the desire felt 
by many of the most wealthy and aristocratical in- 
habitants of the New Town, to have an academy un- 
der their own absolute control, and conducted upon 
principles more in unison with the classical schools 
of England. The capital necessary for carrying 
this scheme into effect was soon obtained, and the 
subscribers were incorporated by Royal Charter. 
The superintendence of the establishment is vested 
in fifteen directors, chosen by the proprietors from 
their own body. The teaching department, besides 
a rector and four masters, includes an English and 
French master, and a teacher of writing and arith- 
metic. The class-fees are considerably higher than 
those of the rival institution; while the children of 
subscribers have a preferable right of admission to 
• it. The course of study followed in this school, is 
well calculated to fit students for entering with ad- 
vantage either of the English Universities. Boys 
enter from 8 to 9 years of age, and continue for 
seven years, provided they go through the whole 
curriculum of study. The average yearly expense 
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for the whole course, is £ 10 : 8s. 9d. The system 
of flogging so long practised in our Scottish semi- 
naries, is here completely abolished; the most 
powerful incentives to diligence and good conduct 
being offered in its stead. There are two sorts of 
prizes awarded in each of the classes, namely, scho- 
larship prizes, and prizes for particular merits. The 
prizes for scholarship are awarded according to the 
places held by the boys at the public examina- 
tions of each class, which are determined by the 
register which is kept of each boy's place at the 
end of every day throughout the year. The prizes 
for particular merits are awarded by the rector and 
masters in the respective classes; the boys who are 
allowed to compete for the prizes, having been pre- 
viously settled by a comparative trial by the rec- 
tor and the masters. At the close of each session, 
a list is printed, containing the prize essays, 
prize poems, and a list of all the boys who gain 
prizes. There are large and commodious rooms 
for each class, with a hall for occasional meetings 
and public exhibitions of the whole school; and 
there are about three acres of play-ground, sur- 
rounded by a wall, the gates of which are locked 
from 9 to 3 o'clock. The school-books used at the 
Academy, are sold upon the premises by authority 
of the directors, somewhat under the retail prices, 
and the profit is applied to the maintenance of the 
class libraries, of which there is one attached to the 
third, and one to the senior class. In 1833, about 
400 boys attended this seminary. Immediately to 
the west of the Academy, is the 

DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTION, 

a handsome building, erected in 1824, and calcu- 
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lated to accommodate 130 inmates. This noble 
Institution, surpassed not even by that of the 
Sourds-Muets in Paris, was formed in 1810, and 
is supported by voluntary subscription. It is con- 
ducted by a president, treasurer, life and annual 
governors. A subscription of one guinea annually, 
constitutes the donor a governor; a donation of 
ten guineas, a governor during life; and of £200, 
a governor during life, with the additional privilege 
of placing a child on the charity. The age of ad- 
mission, is from 9 to 14, with attestation of being 
deaf and dumb. The inmates are taught to read, 
write, and even to speak. The boys are also in- 
structed in arithmetic and other branches of know- 
ledge. The girls are taught sewing and other 
branches of education. To the indefatigable industry 
and great abilities of Mr. Kinniburgh, this Institu- 
tion owes a deep debt of gratitude; and through 
his perseverance, talents, and enthusiasm, he has 
won for himself a name, little inferior to that of the 
Abbes De VEpee and Sicard. A visit to this 
asylum is indeed highly interesting, particularly on 
any of the public exhibition-days. What serenity 
appears in the young and lovely features of many 
of the unfortunates, who are here congregated for 
instruction! What vivacity and rapidly-varying 
expression is exhibited in their countenances, while 
the happiness of innocence beams from their looks, 
as they use those gestures rapid as lightning, to 
which they are forced to have recourse as a sub- 
stitute for words! The stranger, on leaving the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution, may proceed by Pa- 
triot-Place, and Hamilton-Place, to 

8TOCKBRIDGE, 
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which though but lately a suburb, is now part and 
portion of the City. The glen formed here by the 
Water of Leith, which was in fact within these few 
years a sweet and sequestered natural scene, is now 
intruded upon in every direction, by the busy 
haunts of man. Beyond the wooded ravine, through 
which the little river flows, a great many elegant 
streets and crescents have been built on the pro- 
perty of the late Sir H. Raeburn. This, in fact, 
may be considered another " New Town," not so 
splendid certainly as its neighbour on the opposite 
side of the stream, but particularly remarkable for 
its picturesque position. Near to this is a series of 
handsome Public Markets, which were erected in 
1825, for the use of this populous quarter of the 
City. They are formed after the plan of those in 
Liverpool, although on a much smaller scale. 
The stranger may now continue his course along 
Doune- Terrace, which conducts him into 

MORAY-PLACE, 

the Belgrove- Square of Edinburgh, and the resi- 
dence of the elite of her citizens. It is built in the 
form of a polygon, the spacious area in the middle 
being railed in, ornamented with shrubbery, and 
laid out in pleasure-walks. The princely man- 
sions, which form Moray-Place, are ornamented 
with columns of the Doric order, and are pro- 
bably, exteriorly and interiorly, the most elegant 
private establishments to be met with in Great 
Britain. Leaving it by its western outlet, called 
Great Stuart- Street, we enter 

AINSLIE-PLACE, 

which is built in the form of an ellipse, and com- 
municates with 
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RANDOLPH-CRESCENT, 

which may be said to be the western boundary of 
this most splendid and most aristocratical portion 
of the Metropolis. The whole of this quarter 
of the town was designed by Mr. Gillespie ; and it 
is scarcely necessary to say, that he could not have 
erected a prouder monument to his taste as an 
architect. Leaving Randolph- Crescent, we enter 
upon the Queens ferry -Road, and having passed 
the Tollbar, reach 

THE DEAN BRIDGE, 

a magnificent structure, erected by a few spirited 
individuals, for the purpose of connecting this part 
of the City with the Dean property, which is pro- 
posed to be laid out as a town of villas. This 
bridge which was designed by Mr. Telford, consists 
of four splendid arches of 96 feet span, rising from 
piers, the grandeur of which may be easily imagined 
from the simple fact, that the height of the para- 
pet from the water is no less than 118 feet. The 
length of the bridge is 452 feet, and the breadth 
between the parapets 39 feet. When viewed from 
the Queensferry-Koad, it has a most imposing ap- 
pearance, and cannot fail to remind the traveller of 
the famous aqueduct at Spoletto. The prospect 
from the bridge itself is beautiful and extensive. 
The deep and wooded ravine, formed by the "Wa- 
ter of Leith," has from this point a most romantic 
aspect, and when taken in connection with the 
distant Frith of Forth, and the Fife hills, forms a 
subject worthy of the pencil of some modern Pous- 
sin or Salvator. In the middle distance of this 
lovely picture, stands 

st. Bernard's well, 
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a circular open temple, supported by ten columns, 
which enclose a statue of Hygeia, placed in the 
centre of the building. This structure was erected 
in 1 790, by the late Lord Gardenstone, in grateful 
remembrance of the benefit derived by him from 
drinking of the mineral spring which it encloses. 
The water is of a sulphureous nature, and was long 
famed for its salubrious effects. Of late however its 
celebrity has decreased, there being fewer worship- 

?ers attracted to this shrine of the Goddess of 
lealth than of yore. The position of this temple, 
which overhangs the Water of Leith, is particularly 
romantic, and when the river is full, and rushing 
over the shelving rocks, presents a scene of great 
beauty. 

Continuing our walk along the Queensferry- 
Hoad, we pass on the right the extensive Distillery 
of Sunbury, belonging to Messrs. Haig, situated 
in the lower part of the valley; and on ascending 
the height, immediately beyond the ravine, the 
stranger will observe on the east side of the road, 
the handsome and imposing exterior of the 

NEW ORPHAN HOSPITAL, 

completed in 1833, from a design by Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton. The commanding site upon which this 
pleasing structure is built, is well fitted for such an 
edifice; while the light and elegant decorations, 
which have been introduced, give to the Hospital 
a cheerfulness of aspect which will no doubt tend 
to impart to the individuals that inhabit it, espe- 
cially the young, a corresponding cheerfulness of 
mind, and a variety of lively associations. The 
original contract for the building, amounted to 
;£ 11,849, but the enclosing walls and drains, the 
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laying out of the ground, the introduction of water, 
gas, and heated air, and other necessary things, 
have added greatly to the expense. The house, 
however, has been rendered complete at once, and 
is made capable of accommodating 200 children, 
when circumstances require and the funds will ad- 
mit of the number being increased to that extent. 
At present it entertains 50 boys and 50 girls. The 
portico consists of four columns of the Roman 
Doric, but the other parts of the building may be 
said to be of a mixed order. The annexed cut 
will give a tolerable idea of the general effect of 
the facade. 




This institution, as we hinted when noticing the 
Old Orphan Hospital, near the North Bridge, has 
held for upwards of a century, a prominent place 
among the charitable establishments of Edinburgh, 
and its utility has been very generally acknow- 
ledged. It originated in the year 1727, in the ac- 
tive benevolence of an individual citizen, Mr. An- 
drew Gairdner, merchant, who feeling for the sad 
fate of so many orphan children in the Capita^ and 
other parts of Scotland, who were left in destitute 
circumstances, and exposed to all the evils insepa- 
rable from a state of idleness and ignorance, set on 
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foot a subscription, and soon obtained a founda- 
tion-fund for an Orphan Hospital. From that pe- 
riod till 1774, the funds by means of public collec- 
tions, legacies, the preaching of Whitefield and 
Townsend, the proceeds of ladies' concerts and as- 
semblies, and a donation from the authors of " The 
Mirror," went on gradually increasing, and such a 
sum was collected as enabled the managers to place 
the institution on a firm foundation. The objects 
for whose benefit the Hospital is intended, are 
those who, by any of the sudden and overwhelm- 
ing visitations of Providence to which mankind are 
ever liable, have in early life been deprived of their 
parents, and thereby left in a state of entire help- 
lessness and destitution, without a relative or any 
one on whom the obligation lies of becoming 
guardians and protectors, possessing means of re- 
lieving them, and for whose support and education, 
no other provision of any kind whatsoever exists, or 
can be called into operation. The circumstances 
of the severest destitution, form the only preferable 
claim to the benefits of the Orphan Hospital. 
There is a limit as to age, no child being admis- 
sible under 7, or above 11 years of age; and a re- 
striction that none shall be admitted, who are not 
declared by the surgeon of the Hospital, to be 
healthy and free from every infectious disease. 
The style of education, and the course of training 
followed here, are quite plain and unpretending. 
Nothing more is aimed at than the preparation of 
the children for the ordinary situations of life; 
reading and spelling, writing, arithmetic, and geo- 
graphy, are the only branches in which the whole 
oi them are instructed. Their food and clothing 
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are also plain, but substantial. The expense of 
maintaining each inmate, including the whole ex- 
penditure of the establishment, averages about £13 
or £14 annually. The Orphan Hospital is a 
national, not a local institution; and as a proof of 
this, it may be mentioned that the children admit- 
ted at Whitsunday 1833, were found to have had 
the places of their nativity or residence, as follows: 
Arbroath 1, Auchtergaven 1, Dalkeith 1, Dum- 
fries 1, Dunse 1, Edinburgh 3, Glasgow 1, Leith 1, 
Perth 1, Queensferry 1. The Orphan Hospital is 
a corporation; but not what is understood by the 
title of a close corporation. There is a change 
annually made in the individuals to whom the 
management of it is entrusted; and besides those 
who in virtue of their office belong to it, every in- 
dividual who is a donor is admissible, and is actu- 
ally admitted as a member of the incorporation. 
This excellent and well managed institution, is well 
worthy the attention of every friend to the happi- 
ness of his race. Immediately to the west, stands 

john watson's institution, 
a handsome Grecian structure, erected in 1828, 
from a design by Mr. William Burn. The front is 
adorned with an elegant hexastyle portico, sup- 
ported by fluted Grecian Doric columns. This 
charity originated in a bequest in 1759, by Mr. 
John Watson, W. S. of the reversion of his for- 
tune, for the endowment of a foundling hospital. 
The reversion, though a small sum, having a few 
years ago, accumulated to nearly £120,000, un- 
der the judicious management of the office-bearers 
of the Society of Writers to the Signet, who were 
appointed trustees, an Act of Parliament was ap- 
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plied for and obtained, authorising the fund to be 
applied to the endowment of an hospital for the 
maintenance and education of destitute, in place of 
foundling children. In January 1833, there were 
52 girls and 56 boys maintained and educated in 
the house, but the building is calculated to accom- 
modate nearly 200. They are admitted from 5 to 
8 years of age, and leave at 14. The boys are 
taught English, Latin, Greek, geography, writing, 
arithmetic, mathematics, drawing, and church music. 
The girls and boys obtain £10 each, on leaving 
the Institution. The present revenue is about 
£3,500 per annum. Before leaving this quarter, 
it may be proper to mention, that the trustees of 

Donaldson's hospital 
have lately purchased 17 acres of ground, imme- 
diately to the south, for the purpose of erecting a 
structure for the accommodation and education of 
poor children. The late Mr. Donaldson, the founder 
of this Hospital, was the printer and publisher of 
the Edinburgh Advertiser, and left no less a sum 
than £200,000 for the above mentioned benevolent 
purpose. The stranger will now retrace his steps, 
and may either return to the Citv by the Queens- 
ferry- Road, or take the pathway from BelVs Mills, 
which passes West Coats, and leads into the Glas- 
gow Road at West Maitland- Street, and AihoU 
Place. On the supposition that he takes the 
latter, he will have an opportunity of beholding 
one of the finest entrances to any city in the 
world. The portion of this splendid avenue, called 

ATHOL CRESCENT AND COATES CRESCENT, 

will particularly impress the stranger with the ele- 
gance of the private mansions of the Scottish me- 
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tropolis; and when he readies the east end of 
Maitland- Street, and beholds on the one hand, 
the long and animated terrace of Prince's-Street, 
closed by the Calton Hill, and on the other, the 
picturesque group of objects formed by the Castle, 
Old Town, and Arthur's Seat, he cannot fail to 
exclaim, that this is one of the finest and most strik- 
ing scenes in Europe! A few paces forward from 
this point, stands on the south side of the street, 

ST. john's chapel, 
founded in 1816, and finished in 1818, at an ex- 
pense of nearly £15,000. It is one of the finest 
specimens of the florid Gothic in Scotland. The 
Chapel is 113 feet long, and 62 broad. The north 
and south walls are richly buttressed, and termi- 
nated by a cornice and battlement. The inner 
walls, which are divided and ornamented in a 
similar manner with the outer ones, are surmounted 
by rows of small Gothic turrets; the windows 
between the buttresses being of stained glass. At 
the west end rises a slightly projecting and elegant 
tower, 120 feet in height, surmounted by turrets; 
here also is situated the principal entrance, through 
a finely arched Gothic door. The great eastern 
window is about thirty feet in height. Below the 
Chapel, on the south side, is a range of arched 
burial-vaults, and on the east of it is a small ce- 
metery. There is no gallery in the Chapel, and 
the roof is supported by two rows of light and ele- 
gant Gothic columns. This beautiful building was 
designed by Mr. William Burn, and does infinite 
honour to his taste as an architect. It is the dio- 
cesan place of worship of the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
according to the communion of the Scottish Epis- 
copalians. A little to the south, is 
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* 
st. cuthbert's church, 

a very plain and somewhat ill-shapen edifice. It 
was built about forty years ago, and is the parish 
church of one of the most populous parishes in 
Scotland. It is surrounded by a large cemetery. 

Continuing our course eastward, along Princes 
Street, where at every step the Old Town is seen 
in dark and craggy grandeur on the right, we at 
length reach Hanover-Street, at the south west 
corner of which, is the 

SHOP OF WILLIAM TJHT, 

the publisher of the celebrated and widely circulat- 
ing' Radical Magazine, known by his name. At 
starting, this periodical may be said to have appa- 
rently fought under the banner of Brougham, whose 
semblance it bore on its forehead, but advocating, " 
as it always did, the opinions and principles of the 
Movement, it has lately lost the countenance of 
the Chancellor, whose effigy was assuredly no 
very appropriate representation of the politics of 
Fonblanque, Roebuck, O. P. Q., Crawford, and 
such honest radicals, who are the regular contri- 
butors to the Magazine. Directly opposite to Mr. 
Tait's book establishment, is 

THE EARTHEN MOUND, 

which serves as a most convenient communication 
between the two great divisions of the City. This 
immense accumulation of travelled or carried 
earth, the cubical contents of which, as it now 
stands, is said to amount to 435,250 yards, was 
chiefly.derived from the foundations of the modern 
buildings of the New Town. It was begun in 
1 ^, 83 » an d has been for some time complete. It 
affords a convenient and constant stance for pano- 
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ramas, and for a few of that now, alasl small frater- 
nity who deal in those old musty volumes, so 
much desired and valued by the Antiquary and 
Bibliomaniac. At the north end of the Mound, 
and fronting Hanover-Street, stands 

a beautiful Doric building, with a noble portico 



supported by eight columns. This structure, which 
of late has been much enlarged, was commenced 
in 1825, from the design of Mr. Playfair, and af- 
fords accommodation for the Royal Society, the 
Society of Scottish Antiquaries, the Society for 
the Encouragement of the line Arts in Scotland, 
and the Board of Trustees' Drawing Academy and 
Gallery of Casts from the antique, at whose joint 
expense it was erected. 

which holds its regular meetings, and has a reading- 
room always open for the use of its members in 
this building, was erected into a corporate body by 
a charter granted by his Majesty in 1783, and pub- 
lished the first volume of its Transactions in 1788. 
This learned brotherhood owes its rise, in some 
measure, to a literary society which was instituted 
previous to the year 1718, by Mr. Thomas Ruddi- 
man, the celebrated grammarian, which society 
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afterwards merged about the year 1731 into another, 
under the designation of a " Society for the Im- 

Erovementof Medical Knowledge." This association 
aving been joined by several eminent literary 
and scientific men, Mr. Maclaurin, the well-known 
mathematician, recommended that the society 
should extend its views to subjects of philosophy 
and general literature; and, in accordance with 
this advice, the institution was remodelled, its 
members increased, and its name altered to 
" The Philosophical Society of Edinburgh." From 
its records, we learn that Mr. David Hume and 
Dr. Alexander Munro, Jun. were the secretaries 
in 1752, at which period they were directed to ar- 
range and prepare for the press, such papers as 
were deemed worthy of publication. Soon after 
this, another literary society, also connected with 
the origin of the Royal Society, was formed under 
the auspices of Ramsay the portrait-painter, by 
the title of " The Select Society," whicn for many 
years numbered as its members the whole of the 
then distinguished literary characters of Scot- 
land, These two associations having afterwards 
become in some measure inactive, it was proposed 
in 1783, by Dr. Robertson the historian, to estab- 
lish a new society after the model of those on the 
continent of Europe; and upon this proposition 
" The Royal Society^ was established — and at the 
first general meeting of which, it was among other 
resolutions agreed, that all persons who had been 
members of the " Philosophical," should be consi- 
dered fellows of" The Royal Society." The mem- 
b if re *Z? divided into two classes. The first called 
the " Physical Class," has charge of mathematics, 
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natural philosophy, chemistry, medicine, natural 
history, and whatever relates to the improvement 
of arts and manufactures. The second, termed the 
" Literary Class," has cognizance of literature, 
history, philology, antiquities, and speculative 
philosophy. The Society has ordinary and hon- 
orary members, the latter distinction being re- 
stricted to persons residing out of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The general business is managed 
by a president, two vice-presidents, a council of 
twelve members,' a treasurer, and a secretary. 

THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 

which has its museum and place of meeting in the 
Institution buildings, was first projected by the 
Earl of Buchan in 1780, and was incorporated by 
Royal Charter on the 29th March 1783. Besides 
a large collection of curious coins, charters, and 
ancient armour, its museum contains thecamp-bottte - ' 
used by the Duke of Perth in the rebellion of 1 715 
— the colours carried by the Covenanters during 
the civil wars — the stool thrown by Jenny Geddes 
at the head of the Dean, to which we alluded when 
speaking of St. Giles's Church — and the Maiden 
or guillotine with which the Regent Morton was 
beheaded in 1581, and with which Sir George 
Gordon of Haddo, the Earls of Montrose and Ar- 
gyle, and others of inferior note, were put to death 
previous to the Revolution in 1745- The Society 
published the first volume of its Transactions in 
1792. 

THE SOCIETY TO ENCOURAGE THE FINE ARTS, 

which has also accommodation in this building, was 
founded on the 1st February 1819, and opened an 
exhibition of paintings by ancient masters, on the 
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11th March in the same year. In 1827, it obtained 
a royal charter. The dispute which this body has 
had with the " Associated Artists," has prevented 
a regular annual exhibition of the works of living 
masters; and the exhibition-room is for the present 
occupied with the lately commenced collection of 
the works of ancient masters, among which is the 
famous picture of the Lomelino family by Vandyke, 
and the " Four Seasons" by Tintoretto. 

THE DRAWING ACADEMY, 

which is supported by the Board of Trustees for 
Manufactures, and to which forty students are an- 
nually admitted, and taught drawing gratis, is like- 
wise in this building. The collection of casts, among 
which are copies of the Elgin Marbles, are exceed- 
ingly fine, and well worthy of the attention of the 
devotee of art. 



Stroll to the Botanic Garden. 

Having completed our stroll through the " New 
Town," we should now perhaps make our bow to 
the stranger, with whom we have had so long, 
but it is to be hoped not tiresome, a tete a tete; 
but being desirous that nothing worthy of atten- 
tion should escape his notice, we beg him to 
accompany us yet a little longer, while we make a 
short ramble to a north-eastern portion of the City, 
which we have not yet visited. Turning then into 
St. Andrews-Square, which we have already no- 
ticed, and continuing our course down North 
St. Andrews-Street, Duke-Street, and Dublin- 
street, we enter 
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DRUMMOND-PLACE, 

a handsome oblong square, forming a striking ter- 
mination to Great King-Street In the centre of 
this Place, stands the 

EXCISE-OFFICE, 

formerly Bellevue House, and subsequently used 
as the office for the Board of Customs, which has 
lately been transferred to London. Proceeding 
down Scotland- Street, the stranger will enter the 

ROYAL CRESCENT, 

a handsome compartment of private mansions, and 
passing Cornwallis- Place, the village of Canon- 
Mills, and the Water of Leith, will soon reach 
Inverleith-Row, behind which is 

THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDEN, 

occupying an area of nearly twelve acres, and laid 
out with taste and scientific skill. This beautiful 
and well-conducted establishment, was removed 
from the neighbourhood of Leith- Walk in 1824, 
owing to the increase of buildings in that quarter. 
No pains have been spared to render the present 
Garden in every respect worthy of the University 
to which it is attached. The botanical student here 
has an opportunity, not only of studying the science 
according to the system of Linnaeus and Jussieu; 
but the devotee of horticulture and agriculture has 
also the means afforded of making practical expe- 
riments in these interesting .branches of study. The 
Garden boasts of numerous hot-beds and green- 
houses, which contain some of the most splendid 
specimens of exotics to be met with anywhere. The 
course of botany taught at this Garden, commences 
in May; and it is only justice to the present Profes- 
sor, Dr. Graham, to say, that by his indefatigable 
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zeal, no little impulse has been given to the study of 
this science in Edinburgh. A visit to this Jardin 
des Plantes, will indeed well repay the stranger for 
his walk, for besides the beauty of the Garden itself, 
it offers one of the most striking and beautiful views 
of the City. The Horticultural Society* s Expe- 
rimental Garden, adjoins the Botanic Garden, 
which ought not to be passed without a visit. On 
our return, we reach Bellevue Crescent, in the 
centre of which is 

st. Mary's church, 
a handsome edifice, built in 1823: the front has a 
fine projecting portico of the Corinthian order, be- 
hind which rises a tapering spire of 186 feet in 
height. Not far from this is an ancient village, 
called 

BROUGHTON, 

now rather awkwardly situated in the midst of the 
surrounding modern mansions. From this part of 
the town, trie stranger may return by Broughton- 
Street to Yorh-Place, whence he will easily find 
his way to the Register House, where we first met, 
and where we must now finally bid him adieu, not 
however without hoping, that the various strolls we 
have made together have fully impressed his mind 
with the idea, that the epithet of the " Modern 
Athens," as applied to the Metropolis of Scotland, 
is neither inappropriate nor ill-deserved. 



GENERAL POST OFFICE. 



Deliveries of 

The Delivery of Letters, including those by the North 
Mail and Glasgow Night Mail, commences at J past 
7 o'clock, Morning. 

The Letters and Newspapers from Losdon, and Letters 
from York, Newcastle, Morpeth, Lauder, Coldstream, 
Greenlaw, Blacksheils, and Ford, about & past 2, p.m. 

Letters by the Carlisle, Dumfries, and Stirling Mails, at 
5, p.m. and by the Glasgow Day Mail, at 6, p. m. 

On Sundays, Letters are delivered to those who call at 
the Office for them, from £ past 7 to & past 9, a. m. 
and from £ after 4 to £ past 5, p. m. 

Arrival and Despatch of Mails. 

CARLISLE MAIL — Receiving-Box closes at & past 6, 
a. m. despatched at 7, for Carlisle, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, all the West Parts of England, 
West Indies, North America, Lisbon, Madeira, Bra- 
zil, and the Mediterranean. This Mail arrives in 
Edinburgh at 3, p. m. 

LONDON — Receiving- Box closes at 7, a. m. despatched 
at £ before 8, by Berwick and Newcastle. It arrives 
in Edinburgh at \ past 3, p. m. 

LONDON, ty Curricle, via Morpeth — Receiving-Box 
closes at i past 9, a. m. despatched at 20 minutes be- 
fore 10. it arrives in Edinburgh at £ before 2, p.m. 
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GLASGOW — Day Mail — Receiving-Box closes at 12, 
noon, despatched at \ past 12, for Mid-Calder, Glas- 
gow, Paisley, Greenock, Ayr, and Ireland. It arrives 
in Edinburgh at 5, p.m. 

GLASGOW— Night Mail— Receiving-Box closes at \ 
past 9, despatched at £ past 9, for Bathgate, Airdrie, 
Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock, Ayr, Inverary, and Camp- 
beltown. It arrives in Edinburgh at 3, a. m. 

STIRLING — Receiving-Box closes at £ past 3, p.m. 
despatched at 4, for Linlithgow, Falkirk, Stirling. It 
arrives in Edinburgh at 3, p. m. 

NORTH MAIL — Receiving-Box closes at £ past 4, p.m. 
despatched at 5, for Queensferry, Kinross, Perth, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, and the North of Scotland. It 
arrives in Edinburgh at 6, a. m. 

DUMFRIES — Receiving-Box closes at \ past 9, p.m. 
despatched at £ past 9, by Pennycuik, Noblehouse, 
and Moffat. It arrives in Edinburgh at £ past 2, p. m. 



MAIL & STAGE COACHES DAILY, 

Unless otherwise mentioned. 

ABERDEEN— At £ past 4, a.m. the Mail, by Queens- 
ferry, Perth, Dundee, and Montrose, from the Black 
Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. At 5, a.m. Defiance, 
by Queensferry, Perth, Cupar-Angus, Forfar, and 
Brechin, from Waterloo Hotel, and 12 & 36 Prince's- 
Street. At & past 5, a. m. M'Nab's Union, by Cupar- 
Fife, Dundee, Forfar, &c. from 2 & 11 Prince's- Street. 
At 9, a. m. Saxe Cobourg, by Queensferry, Perth, 
Dundee, and Montrose, from Black Bull, and 10 
Prince's- Street. 

ANSTRUTHEIU-At 10, a. m. Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, Balcarras, by Pittenweem and Colinsburgh, 
from 2 Prince's- Street. 

AYR— At i before 7, Marquis of Hastings, by Mid- 
Calder Newmains, Garronbridge, Strathaven, Dervil, 
and Kilmarnock, from 2 Prince's- Street. 
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BERWICK— At 3, p. m. Transit, by Haddington and 
Dunbar, from the Black Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. 
— See also London Mail, and London, Leeds, $ New- 
castle Coaches. 

CARLISLE, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, &c— 

At £ before 7, a.m. Carlisle Mail, from the Black 
Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. At 4, p. m. Standard, 
by Selkirk, Hawick, and Langholm, from Black Bull, 
and 2 and 10 Prince's- Street. 

CRIEFF — At £ past 7, a. m. Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, Highland Chieftain, by Dunfermline and 
Muthill, from the Black Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. 

CURRIE — At 4, p. m. every Wednesday, from Hors- 
burgh's, Grassmarket. 

DALKEITH— At & past 10, a.m. & £ past 6, p.m. from 
177 High-Street; at & past 11, a.m. and £ past 7, 
^.m. from 195 High- Street; at 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, and 8, 
from the Railway Depot, St. Leonard's. 

DUMFRIES— At £ past 6, a.m. Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, Red Rover, by Thornhill, &c. from 2 
and 11 Prince's- Street. At | past 9, p.m. the Dum- 
fries and Portpatrick Mail, by Pennycuik, from Black 
Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. 

DUNBAR— At £ before 4, p.m. from 195 High-Street, 
and 2 and 11 Prince's- Street; at £ before 9, a.m. 
and £ past 4, p.m. from 2 Prince's- Street. — See also 
London Mail and London Coaches. 

DUNDEE— At $ before 10, a.m. Tally-Ho, by Kir- 
kaldy and Cupar- Fife, from 36 Prince's- Street, and 
the Waterloo Hotel. At J past 5, a. m. M'Nab's 
Union, by Kirkaldy and Cupar-Fife, from 2 and 11 
Prince's- Street. At 10, a.m. Kingdom of Fife, from 
2 and 10 Prince's- Street, and Black Bull. At 9, a.m. 
Saxe Cobourg, from Black Bull, and 10 Prince's- 
Street. — See also Aberdeen Mail. 

DUNFERMLINE— At \ to 5, p. m. in Summer, and 4, 
p.m. in Winter, Antiquary, from Black Bull, & 10 
Prince's- Street. At 8, a. m. Royal William, from 
Black Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. — See also Crieff. 
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DUNSE— At 9, a.m. Royal Eagle, by Dalkeith, Lau- 
der, and Greenlaw, from 1 North Bridge. 

FALKIRK— At } past 4, p.m. from 2 Prince's- Street; 
at 8, a. m. and £ past 4, p. m. from Black Bull, and 
10 & 11 Prince's- Street. — See also the Defence Glas- 
gow Coach, and the Stirling Mail. 

GLASGOW— At 12, noon, Mail, by Mid-Calder and 
Holytown; at £ past 9, p.m. Mail, by Uphall and 
Airdrie; both from the Black Bull, and 10 Prince's- 
Street. At \ before 6, a. m. Express, by Uphall 
and Bathgate, from Black Bull, and 2, 10, and 11, 
Prince's. Street. At 12, noon, Prince Regent, by 
Uphall and Bathgate, from Black Bull, and 10 Prince's- 
Street. At 4, p. m. Commercial Traveller, by Mid- 
Calder, from Black Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. At 
9, a. m. Telegraph, by Uphall & Airdrie, from Water- 
loo Hotel, and 12 and 36 Prince's- Street. At 3, p. m. 
Tally- Ho, by Bathgate and Airdrie, from 12 and 36 
Prince's- Street. At 11, a. m. Regulator, by Uphall 
and Airdrie, from 11 Prince's- Street. At 4, p. m. by 
Uphall and Airdrie, Enterprise, from 2 & 11 Prince's- 
Street. At 1, p.m. Defence, by Linlithgow and Fal- 
kirk, from 2 and 11 Prince's- Street. 

GIFFORD— At £ past 3, p. m. on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday, from 195 High- Street. 

HADDINGTON— At i before 9, a. m. and & past 3 and 
i before 4, p.m. from 195 High- Street, and 2 & 10 
Prince's- Street. — See also London Mail, and London, 
Newcastle, and Leeds Coaches. 

HAMILTON— At 12, noon, Rocket, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, by Mid-Calder, from 2 Prince's- 
Street. 

HAWICK— See Carlisle. 

INVERNESS— At 9, a. m. Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, Caledonian, by Perth and Dunkeld, from Black 
Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. At } past 5, a.m. Union, 
by Kirkaldy, Cupar Fife, and Dundee, from 2 Prince's- 
Street. At 5, a. m. Defiance, by Strathmore, Aber- 
deen, and Brechin, from Waterloo Hotel, and 12 & 36 
iTince's- Street. 
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JEDBURGH— At 8, a.m. Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 
turday, Blucher, from 2 and 11 Prince's- Street. At 
£ before 6, a. m. Chevy Chace, from Black Bull, and 
2, 10, & 11 Prince's- Street. 

INNERLEITHEN— See Peebles, 

KELSO — At 9, a.m. the Tweedside, by Lauder and 
Earlston, from 1 North Bridge. — See also Newcastle 
Coaches* 

LANARK — At 7, a. m. the Clydesdale, from Waterloo 
Hotel, and 12 and 36 Prince's- Street. 

LASSWADE & LOANHEAD— At 9 & £ past 10, a. m. 
4, 6, & 8, p.m. from 177 High-Street. At £ past 10, 
a.m. and 4 and 8, p.m. from 195 High- Street. 

LEEDS— At 6, a. m. the Telegraph, by Haddington, 
Dunbar, Berwick, and Newcastle, from Black Bull and 

10 Prince's- Street. At 6, a.m. the Hero, from 2 and 

11 Prince's- Street. 

LEITH — At every £ Hour from 10, a.m. to 9, p.m. from 
177 High- Street. 

LONDON— At £ past 7, a.m. Mail, by Haddington, Dun- 
bar, Berwick, &c. from Black Bull and 10 Prince's- 
Street. At 4, p. m. by Kelso, Coldstream, and New- 
castle, the Highflyer, from Black Bull, and 2, 10, and 
1 1 Prince's- Street. At 6, a.m. by Haddington, Dunbar, 
Berwick, Newcastle, and York, the Express, from 
Black Bull and 10 Prince's- Street. At 4, a. m. by 
Haddington, Dunbar, Berwick, Newcastle, and York, 
the Wellington, from Black Bull and 10 Prince's- 
Street. 

LONDON, LIVERPOOL, & MANCHESTER— At 4, 
a. m. by Selkirk, Hawick, Langholm, and Carlisle, 
the Standard, from Black Bull, and 2, 10, and 11 
Prince's- Street. 

LUGTON — At £ past 10, a.m. and £ past 6, p. m. from 
177 High-Street. 

MELROSE— At £ past 3, p.m. Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, the Express, from 2 Prince's- Street. At 6, 
a. m. Chevy Chace, from Black Bull, and 2 and 10 
Prince's- Street. 
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MI D-C ALDER— At 5, p.m. on Wednesdays, from White 
Hart Inn, Grass-Market. — See also Glasgow, Ayr, and 
Hamilton Coaches, and Glasgow Mail. 

MONTROSE— At 10, a.m. Highlander, from 2 and 11 
Prince's- Street. At 10, a.m. Dy Cupar Fife, the Tally- 
ho, from 36 Prince's- Street & Waterloo Hotel. — See 
also Aberdeen Mail and Coaches. 

MUSSELBURGH— At 10 and $ past 11, a.m. and 2, 4, 
6, and 8, p. m. from 122 High- Street. From Railway 
Depot, at 8, 10, 12, 2, 4, 6, and 8.— See also Tranent 
Coach. 

NEWCASTLE— At 6, a.m. by Galashiels, Melrose, and 
Jedburgh, the Chevy Chace, from Black Bull, and 2, 
10, and 11 Prince's- Street. 

NEWHAVEN and CHAIN PIER— From the Duty- 
house, end of North Bridge, to suit the departure and 
arrival of the Steam and other Boats. 

NORTH BERWICK— At 3, p.m. the Royal Sailor, 
from 2 Prince's- Street. 

PEEBLES and INNERLEITHEN— At 9, a.m. the 
Morning Star, from 2 Prince's- Street. 

PERTH — See Aberdeen Mail, and Aberdeen and Inver- 
ness Coaches. 

PORTOBELLO— Every Hour, from 11, a.m. to 9, p.m. 
except 5 and 6, from 161 High- Street, and Croal's, 
2 Prince's- Street — Brown's, 2 Prince's- Street, every 
Hour from 11, a. m. to 9, p.m. 

PRESTONPANS— At 4, p.m. from 177 High-Street. 

QUEEN SFERRY— At 8, a.m. and 4, p. m. from 2 and 
12 Prince's -Street. — See also Aberdeen Mail, and 
Aberdeen, Perth, Inverness, Crieff, and Dunfermline 
Coaches. 

ROSLIN, by Loanhead, at £ past 10, a.m. from begin- 
ning of May to end of August, from 177 and 195 High- 
Street. 



STIRLING— At 4, p.m. by Linlithgow and Falkirk, the 
Mail, from Black Bull, and 10 Prince's- Street. At 8, 

Stre* the Soh °' fr ° m Black BuU ' and 2 & 10 Prince's- 

TRANENT— At £ past 3, p. m. from 195 High- Street. 
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STEAM VESSELS 

From Leith, Newhaven, §• Trinity Chain-Pier. 

ABERDEEN & INVERNESS— The Brilliant and Ve- 
locity, from the Stone Pier, Newhaven, calling at the 
intermediate ports. The days of sailing regulated by 
the season of the year, of which printed notices are 
issued, and may be had at 27 Prince's- Street, and at 
the Dock Gates, Leith. 

LONDON— The Royal William & the Royal Adelaide— 
from Leith Harbour, every Saturday, calling off Scar- 
bro', weather permitting — belonging to the London, 
Leith, Edinburgh, and Glasgow Shipping Company; 
Offices, 50 Shore, Leith, and 25 Prince's- Street, 
Edinburgh. The same Company have building, and 
to be called the Royal Victoria, a Steam- vessel of 
larger dimensions, and to have more power, than any 
vessel yet employed in the coasting trade. Monarch, 
Soho, and James Watt, from Newhaven, calling off 
Scarbro'; Office at No. 8 Waterloo-Place, where the 
Days of Sailing will be learned. Freights — Cabin, 
£4 : 4*.— Steerage, £2 : 12s. 6d. 

NEWCASTLE— The Ardincaple, from the Stone Pier, 
Newhaven, at 9, a.m. on Thursdays during Winter; 
and 7, a. m. on Wednesday, and 6, a. m. on Saturday, 
in Summer; Office, 10, Shore, Leith. 

STIRLING & ALLOA— From Trinity Pier, every law- 
ful day at nearly low water, and from Stirling about 
high water, calling at intermediate places; Office, Duty- 
House, end of North Bridge. 

ABERDOUR & CHARLESTON— The Lion, from 
Trinity Pier, daily, at 10, a. m. and 1 and 5, p. m. — 
Cabin, ls.6d. — Steerage, Is. 

DYSART, LEVEN, and LARGO— The Dumbarton, 
from Trinity Pier, at 10, a.m. and 5, p.m. from 1st 
April to 1st October — from 1st October to 1st April, 
at 10, a. m. 

To Dysart, Cabin, \s.6d. — Steerage, 1** 

To Leven & Largo, do. 2s. 6d. — do. 1*. 6d. 
Office, Duty-House, end of North Bridge. 
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Croal & Greig's STAGE COACHES convey Pas- 
senders from the Duty- House, end of North Bridge, 
to Leith, Newhaven, and Trinity, and are always wait- 
ing at these places for the arrival of the Boats. 



FERRIES TO FIFE, 

From the Stone-Pier, Newhaven. 

BURNTISLAND— From 20th March to 19th Septem- 
ber, at 9 and 11, a. m. and 4 and 7, p. m. daily, except 
Sundays; at 8, a. m. and 2, p. m. on Sundays. — From 
20th September to 19th March, at 10, a. m. 12, noon, 
and 4, p. m. ; at 9, a* m. and half-past 1, p. m. on 
Sundays. 

PETTYCUR— From 20th March to 19th September, at 
7 and half-past 10, a. m. and 2 and 7, p. m. daily, ex- 
cept Sundays; at 8, a. m. and 2, p. m. on Sundays. — 
From 20th September to 19th March, at half-past 10, 
a.m. and 2 and 4, p.m.; at 9, a.m. and half-past 1, 
p. m. on Sundays. 

KIRKALDY— From 20th March to 19th September, at 
6, a. m. half-past 1 and 5, p. m. daily, except Sundays; 
and from 20th September to 19th March, at half-past 
6, a. m. and half-past 1, p. m. 

Fares in the Steam-Boats: Cabin, 2s. — Steerage, 1*. 6d, 
Children under 4 years of age exempt; 4 and under 
12, at half-fare. 

Persons crossing and returning without landing, for a 
pleasure sail, pay single fare only. 

The Sail- Boats continue to ply as formerly. 
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Abbey Strand, ..... 58 

Academy, Drawing, - - - - 172 

Academy, The New, - - - 157 
Adams' Square, ..... 137 

Advocates, Faculty of, ... 95 

Advocates' Library, - - - - 98 

Ainslie Place, ..... 160 

Albyn Place, - - - - - 153 

Ambrose's Tavern, - ... 38 

Antiquaries, Society of, - . - - 171 

Appearance of the City, ... 1 

Arthur's Seat, - - . - .69 

Assembly Rooms, Old, - - - 113 

— New, ... - 150 

Athol and Coates Crescents, ... 166 

Balmerino, House of Lord, .... 47 

Bank of Scotland, - - - - - 102 

Bank, British Linen Company, - - 142 

— The National, - - - - 142 

— The Royal, .... 143 
Black, Shop of Messrs. - - - - 43 
Blackwood, Shop of, - - - - 151 
Blair Street, - - - - - 139 
Blind Asylum, ----- 128 
Blyth's Close, - - - - - 104 
Botanic Garden, Old, .... 41 

— Royal, - - - - 173 

Bridewell, The New, 24 

Brougham, House in which, was born, - - 144 

Broughton, - - - - 174 

Bruntsfield Links, - - - - -117 
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Burke, House of, 11-J 

Burns, Monument to Robert, - - - 33 

Burns' Tavern, ... 103 

Calton-Hill, 26 

- - " _ - 32 

23 

- 26 



Burying- Ground, New, 

— • Cemetery, 

— Incorporation Hall, 



52 
53 
53 



Canongate, The, "'""£? 
Court-Room and Jail, 

— Church, - - - - 

— Church -Yard, - 
Castle, The, - - - - 106 

— Armoury of the, - - - - iiu 

— Esplanade of the, - 1°5 

— History of the, - - - - 110 

— Palace, }<» 

— Prison of the, - - - - 10b 
Charlotte Square, " " " " ™ 
Circus, The Royal, - - - - J«? 
Club House, The New, 1J5 

College Kirk, *2 

Corn Market, The, J J* 

County Hall, ™ 

Court of Justiciary, jj& 

— Session, - - - - " oo 

Creech's Land, - - - - 88 

Dalkeith Railway, - - - - " JJL 

Deaf and Dumb Institution, 158 

Dean Bridee, J°J 

Drummond Place, - - - - 17* 

Dundas, House of Henry, - - - 78 

Eglintoune, Lord, House of, - - - 78 

Exchange, The Royal, - - - - 79 

Excise Office, Old, 47 

— New, - - - - 173 

Fine Arts, Society to Encourage the, - - 171 
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Gay's Garret, - 


- 56 


George IV. Bridge, - 


101 


George's Square, - 


- 127 


George IV. Statue of, - 


149 


George's Street, - 


- 147 


Girth Cross, - 


57 


Gordon's, Duke of, House, 


' - 54 


Grassmarket, The, - 


104 


Greenside Place, - 


- 35 


Greyfriars' Churches, Old and New, - 


125 


Guard House, Old Town, - 


- 79 


Heriot Row, - 


- 156 


High School, New, - 


31 


High Street, - 


44, 75 


Highland Society, - 


153 


Holyrood, Chapel of, 


- 63 


— Interior of, - 


61 


— Palace of, 


- 58 


— Royal Garden, 


67 


Hospital, Donaldson's, 


- 166 


— Gillespie's, - 


116 


— George Heriot's, 


- 120 


— Lying-in, - 

— Merchant Maiden, 


127 


- 118 


— New Orphan, 


162 


— Old Orphan. 


- 42 


— Trades' Maiden, 


134 


— George Watson's, 


- 119 


— John Watson's, 


165 


— Trinity, - 


- 42 


House of Refuge, ... 


76 


Hume, House of David, 


- 144 


Hunter's Square, - 


138 


Hyndford's Close, - 


- 45 


Jail, Debtors', ... 


- 25 


— The New, - - 


23 


James's Square, ... 


- 67 


Infirmary, Royal, ... 


135 


Inner House, ... 


- 97 
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Knox, Church of, 105 

— House of, - - - - - 46 

Lawnmarket, - - 101 

LeithWalk, 36 

— Wynd, 49 

Lothian Hut, 57 

Market Cross, The, - - - - W 

Markets, Fruit, Vegetable, and Fish, 41 

Meadows, The, - - - - - 117 

Melville, Monument to Lord, ... 146 

Milton Lodge, - - - - - 56 

Mons Meg, ----- 110 

Moray House, - - - - - 51 

— Place, ----- 160 

Mound, The, 168 

Moachat's Cairn, - - - - 69 

National Monument, The, - - -29 

Nelson's Monument, 28 

Nether-bow, - - - - - 47 

Nicholson's Street, 127 

North Bridge, - - - - - 40 

North Loch, 42 

Observatory, Old, 26 

— New Royal, - - - - 26 

Origin, History, and Progress of the City, - 4 

Outer House, - - - - - 89 

Panmure, House of the Earls of, - 64 

Parliament Close, - - - - '25 

— House, - - - - 89 

— Square, - - - - 82 
Physicians' Hall, 148 
Picardy Place, - - - - - 36 
Pitt, Statue of, . - - 151 
Playfair, Monument to Professor, - - 28 
Pleasance, The, - - - - 49 
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Poet's Nest, The - - - - - 106 

Portsburgh, - - - - 115 

Port-Hopetoun, - - - - - 116 

Post Office, General, - - - 22 
Prince's Street, ----- 141 

Queensberry House, 66 
Queen Street, ----- 164 

Randolph Crescent, - - - - 161 

Rainbow Coffeehouse, - - - - 41 

Regalia of Scotland, - - - 107 

Regent Bridge, - - - - - 21 

Register Office, - - - - 18 

Restalrig, Church of, - - - 69 

Roman Catholic Chapel, - ... 37 

Royal Crescent, - - - - - 173 

Royal Institution, - 169 
Royal Society, ----- 169 

Salisbury Crags, 70 

Scottish Academy, - - - - 22 

Scottish Mint, ----- 44 

SmoUet's Sister's House, - - - - 51 

South Bridge, ----- 137 

Stair's, Lady, Close, - - - - 108 

Stamp Office, ----- 21 

St. Andrew's Church, - 148 

— Square, - - - - 142 

St. Anthony's Chapel, - - - - 67 

— Hermitage, 68 

St Bernard's Well, - - - - 161 

St. Cuthbert's Church, - - - 168 

St. George's Church, - - - - 162 

St. Giles, Church of, - - - - 83 

St. John's Chapel, - - - - 167 

St. Leonard's Hill, 70 

St. Mary's Church, - - - - 174 

St. Mary's Wynd, 49 

St. Paul's Chapel, - .. - - - 36 
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St Stephen's Church, - - 156 

Stewart, Monument to Dugald, - - 26 

Stockbridffe, ----- 169 

Straiton House and Bazaar, - - -154 

Surgeons' Hall, 128 

Tait, Shop of William, - - - - 168 

Tennis Court, Royal, 57 

Terrace, Regent, - - - - 34 

— Royal, 34 

Theatre, Canongate, - % - 51 

Theatre, The Caledonian, 37 

Theatre Royal, - - - - - 20 

Tolbooth, The Old, 85 

Tron Church, - - - - - 76 

Tweeddale, Marquis, House of, - - 48 

University, ----- 128 

— Library of, - - - - 133 

— Museum of, - 131 

Wall, Old City, 126 

Watergate, The, 57 

Waterloo Hotel, 22 

— Place, 21 

Weigh-House, Old, - - - - 104 

Weir, House of Major, - 113 

Wellhouse Tower, - - - - 113 

West Bow, ----- 103 

West Port, - - - - - 115 

Western, or King's Bridge, - 104 

White Horse Inn, - - - - 50 

Workhouse, The Charity, - - - 126 

Writers to the Signet, - - - - 96 

— Library, 100 

Wynd, The High School, - - - - 137 

Yester's, Lady, Church, - - - 137 



HEDOEHWTCK AND SON. 



JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY POLLOCK 6, CO. 

EDINBURGH, 



* 



1. POLLOCK'S NEW GUIDE THROUGH EDIN- 
BURGH, with Engravings — containing all that is inter- 
esting to Strangers. Neatly bound in Cloth, 4s. 6d. With 
the large Coloured Plan of the City, Leith, and Sur- 
rounding Country, 6s. 6d. 

2. A PLAN of EDINBURGH, LEITH, and Sub- 
urbs, Medium Folio, beautifully engraven and coloured, 
to accompany the " New Guide through Edinburgh." — 
Price, in Sheets, 3*. — neatly done up in Cloth, 4*. 6d. 

This Plan was submitted to Parliament, in obtaining the New 
Police Bill. It is not a Street Plan merely, but gives the Sites 
of the various Buildings, and shows a district beyond the City 
and Town, of several miles in extent. 

3. POLLOCK'S NEW SCHOOL AND FAMILY 
ATLAS, consisting of 32 Plates, coloured throughout, 
and neatly Half-bound. — Price 10s. 6d. 

In the hands of the Engraver, to be done in the very best 
manner, and will soon be ready, 

4. POLLOCK'S COUNTY ROAD MAPS, on a 
large scale — Stirling, Dumbarton, Perth, and Lan- 
ark. In Sheets, Is. 6d. each — in Boards, 2s. — in Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

These Maps will have the Roads accurately laid down, and 
contain Gentlemen's Seats, Fishing Streams, &c &c. 



Interesting Works for the Use of Travellers, 

PUBLISHED BY 

JAB. XiUMSDSX 6. SON, Glasgow, 

AND SOLD BY 

POLLOCK & CO. Edinburgh. 



1. LUMSDEN'S STEAM-BOAT COMPANION, 
or Stranger's Guide to the Highlands, Islands, and 
Lakes of Scotland. — New Edition, with Plates by 
Millar, 7*. 6d. neatly bound. 

2. DUNCAN'S ITINERARY OF SCOTLAND; 
•with a Road Map of Scotland, and a Plan of North 
and South Queensferry. — 6*. neatly bound in Roto, 
4*. 6d. in Cloth. 

3. ROAD MAP of SCOTLAND, neatly done up in 
Cloth.— Price 3*. 

4. A MAP of the FRITH of CLYDE and WEST- 
ERN ISLES.— Neatly done* up in Cloth. Price 3*. 

5. A GUIDE to LOCH-LOMOND; with a Descrip- 
tion of the Scenery, and a Map. — Price 1*. 

6. GUIDE to BELFAST and the NORTH of IRE- 
LAND, including the Giant's Causeway, Londonderry, 
&c. ; and the Voyage from Glasgow to Dublin; with 
a Map. — Price 1*. 

7. A GUIDE to LANARK and the FALLS of the 
t!LYDE; with a Description of the Scenery. Plates. — 
Price 1*. 



M'PHUN'S NEW GUIDE through GLASGOW; 
With a Map and Plates. ±-Qs. 6d, 



Interesting Works for the Use of Travellers, 

PUBLISHED BY 

SWAN, GLASGOW, 

And Sold by POLLOCK & CO. Edinburgh. 



1. SWAN'S VIEWS of the SCOTTISH LAKES; 
from Paintings done expressly*for the Work, by Fleming^ 
and engraven in line; with Letter-press Description and 
Illustrations. In 2 vols. 4to. in Cloth, containing 52 Views. 
Plain Impressions, £4 : 14?. 6d. Proofs on India Paper, 
£6 :6s. 

And that the lovers of the Fine Arte and admirers of High- 
land Scenery may have this Work at a cheap rate, 

2. A New Edition in Royal 8vo. with an Introduc- 
tion by Professor Wilson, on the Character of High- 
land Scenery, will be published in Numbers; each to 
contain 3 Views, with Letter-press, at 2«. 6d. 

■ No. I. was published on the 1st May, and will appear regu- 
larly. The Introduction will also be published separately, in 
Folio and Quarto, for these editions. 

3. SWAN'S VIEWS on the CLYDE; from Paintings 
by the same Artist, engraven in line; with Letter-press 
Description. 1st, Views from above the Falls of the 
Clyde to Glasgow — 2d, Views from Glasgow to Greenock 
— 3d, Views from Greenock to Campbeltown — 4th, Views 
of the Watering- Places on the Clyde. 

4. SWAN'S SELECT VIEWS in GLASGOW; 
by the same Artist; with Letter-press; Engraven in line. 
In 1 volume 4to. in Cloth, containing 36 Views. Proofs 
on India Paper, £3 :3s. Plain Impressions all sold. 

5. SWAN'S VIEWS of the FALLS of the CLYDE; 
with Descriptive Letter-press. 
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